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Great AMeRIcAN, British and French writers, psychology, 
criticism, politics—all these will be featured in next week’s 
annual Spring Book Number. Its contents: 

@ Robert Gorham Davis makes his debut as monthly 
essayist and Contributing Book Editor with a discussion of 

: Archibald MacLeish’s verse play, 
J.B., and Carl Jung’s psychologi- 
cal analysis, Answer to Job. 

e@ Psychiatrist Bruno Bettel- 
heim, author of Love Is Not 
Enough, contributes a lengthy 
critical assessment of Dr. Ernest 
Jones’s three-volume Life and 
Work of Sigmund Freud. 

@ Nobel Prize novelist Albert 
Camus tells of “My Debt to 
Spain,” and William Barrett 
of NYU examines Camus’s Exile 
and the Kingdom. 

e@ Allan Nevins, Columbia Uni- 
versity historian, reviews Power and Diplomacy, by Dean G. 
Acheson; while Bertram D. Wolfe, author of Three Who 
Made a Revolution, discusses Russia, the Atom and the 
West, by George F. Kennan. 

@ Richard Chase, author of The American Novel and Its 
Tradition, reviews The Power of Blackness, by Harry Levin. 

@ Milton Hindus, author of books on Proust and Celine. 
analyzes Afternoon of an Author, by F. Scott Fitzgerald. 





DAVIS 








e Hal Lehrman, veteran foreign correspondent, discusses 
A Soldier With the Arabs, by Lieutenant General Sir John 
Bagot Glubb. 

e@ Sonya Rudikoff, a contributor to Partisan Review, ex. 
amines The Selected Letters of D. H. Lawrence, edited by 
Diana Trilling. 

e@ Ned Polsky, who has written critical studies of James 
Joyce for various journals, reviews My Brother’s Keeper, 
by Stanislaus Joyce. 

PosTPONEMENT: Last week in this space, we prema- 
turely advertised a debate between Bertrand Russell and 
Sidney Hook for this week’s issue. Earl Russell’s manu- 
script had just arrived as we were going to press, and we 
were confident that Professor Hook would reply with his 
usual alacrity. Unfortunately, other commitments kept him 
busy out of town, and we did not think it wise to press 
him on a matter of such moment. The debate will appear 
in two weeks, in our May 26 issue. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: While we don’t usually like 
to footnote the observations of our contributors, two recent 
news items must be added to Robert R. Nathan’s discussion 
of auto and steel prices on the next two pages. The first 
is a correction: Our editorial box says that “one out of 
seven Detroit workers is jobless.” New figures released this 
morning make that 18 per cent of the labor force, or more 
than one out of six, unemployed. The second item is an 
addendum: Steel-industry sources predict another price rise, 
not a price cut, on July 1. 
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By Robert R. Nathan 


How AUTO MAKERS 
CAN END THE RECESSION 


$200-300 factory price cuts, plus excise slash, would revive our hardest-hit industry 


HE current recession had its ori- 
Z... in an investment boom 
which has now tapered off sharply, 
leaving us with greatly enlarged pro- 
duction facilities and a rapidly in- 
creasing level of productivity—but 
without a corresponding growth of 
consumption. This recession follows 
an investment boom, which was not 
true in 1949 nor 1954; thus, today 
there is far more serious distortion 
of capital in relation to consumption. 
And the effects of our recession are 
being exported, in the form of lower 
imports and lower prices for raw ma- 
terials, to the rest of the free world. 

The recession involves _ terrible 
waste. Any year in which the Ameri- 
can economy equals only the pro- 
duction of the previous year repre- 
sents a loss of $12 or $15 billion of 
expected needed 
growth: and any year in which the 
economy declines by only 3 or 4 
per cent represents a loss twice as 
great. Our production is now run- 


and economic 





Eight million autos were sold in 
1955: 1958 sales have been at an 
annual rate of 4 million. One out 
of seven Detroit workers is jobless. 
Many economists—as well as Auto 
Workers chief Walter Reuther— 
feel that the auto industry pro- 
duced this slump by overpricing. 
Senator Estes Kefuaver blames 
overpricing, too, for the fact that 
60 per cent of U.S. steel capacity 
is idle. Here Robert R. Nathan, con- 
sulting economist and national 
chairman of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, offers a program for 
economic recovery—and growth. 
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ning at about $40 billion a year be- 
low high employment levels. 

Most of the so-called anti-recession 
measures announced in Washington 
so far have been sparring moves in 
the political contest between the Ad- 
ministration and the Democratic 
Congressional leadership. Both have 
ben trying to give the appearance 
of doing something about the reces- 
sion while avoiding responsibility 
for it. Conspicuously lacking have 
been commitments to use Federal 
funds for ready-to-go public projects 
—notably school buildings—which 
could be quickly undertaken to meet 
urgent needs, 

But the whole job of recovery 
should not and cannot be left to 
the Government. Private enterprise, 
which is the beneficiary of the booms, 
must share the risks and responsibili- 
ties of recovery. I am thinking spe- 
cifically about automobiles and steel. 

One of the largest factors in the 
recession, of course, is the great de- 
cline in the sales of automobiles. 
From present indications, it will be 
fortunate if the automobile industry 
sells 4.5 million cars in 1958—and 
this kind of year in an industry capa- 
ble of producing 8 million cars 
means a continuation of heavy un- 
employment and great suffering, not 
only among automobile workers but 
among businesses and workers in all 
industries supplying the automobile 
industry and marketing its products. 
It is estimated that half a million 
workers are unemployed as the di- 
rect result of the cutback in autos. 
At last accounts there were. more 


than 850,000 cars unsold in inven- 
tories; and there is no evidence that 
the pep-talk sales campaign of the 
industry is moving them. 

The automobile manufacturers are 
among the foremost advocates of the 
enterprise system, but it is curious 
how, in their scheme of enterprise, 
they expect somebody else—the work- 
ers, the dealers, or the Government 
—to take the risks of venture. There 
is accumulating evidence that, while 
the drop in automobile sales is in 
part a result of the recession, it is 
also in part a cause. The lag in auto- 
mobile sales appeared before the 
great increase in unemployment, and 
may very well have been caused in 
part by consumer resistance to the 
automobiles themselves, which, as 
one critic said, are inconveniently 
long, uncomfortably low, over-deco- 
rated, over-powered, and over-priced. 

In any normal competitive indus- 
try, an over-accumulation of inven- 
tory of major proportions is the sig- 
nal for a clearance sale. The manu- 
facturer of clothing, when his cur- 
rent styles do not sell, does not ex- 
pect his workers or his retail outlets 
or the Government to assume the 
total burden of moving his stocks 
into the market. But the automobile 
industry expects its workers to suffer 
unemployment; it forces its dealers 
to shave their margins by $300 or 
$400 to the vanishing point; and it 
is perfectly willing for the Govern- 
ment to cut the excise taxes—in fact, 
anything but a cut in the manufac- 
turers’ prices. 

There is no more significant step 





that could be taken by private enter- 
prise toward economic recovery than 
a gigantic clearance sale by the auto- 
mobile industry, in the form of siza- 
ble, significant price cuts to reduce 
the inventories to manageable pro- 
portions. I do not mean cuts of $25 
or $50 as a talking point. I mean 
factory price cuts of $200 or $300, 
which, when combined with a cut in 
excise taxes, would really move cars. 
If this were done, additional sales 
would put employes back to work 
and would require purchases from 
suppliers of raw materials and parts 
—thereby giving a great boost to 
the economy generally. 

The automobile industry cannot, 
in reason or justice, ask for a cut in 
excise taxes while the industry sits 
tight on its high prices. On the other 
hand, I think the industry would find 
the country and the Congress very 
receptive to a cut, or even a suspen- 
sion, of the 10 per cent excise tax if 
the companies showed their good 
faith by sharply cutting their own 
prices as well, thereby lowering the 
cost to consumers in an effort to 
revive the demand that is waiting to 
be tapped. 

In the same way, the country has 
a right to expect the steel industry 
to cut its prices, in an effort to lower 
the costs of steel-consuming indus- 
tries, such as automobiles, and re- 
vive the demand both for steel and 
for products made of steel. This in- 
dustry has raised prices irresponsibly 
and ruthlessly in the past few years 
—far, far above the increases in their 
wage and other costs. It makes no 
sense for the steel industry, operat- 
ing at less than half of capacity, to 
hold to a price level calculated to 
make a profit at very low rates of 
operation, instead of cutting prices 
as a contribution to lower costs, 
lower prices and higher production 
and employment in the economy. 
Even now, at low levels of produc- 
tion, profits of the big steel com- 
panies are still surprisingly good, 
because of their monopolistic pricing 
policies. 

In other times and other recessions, 





the country was sometimes fortu- 
nate in having new, rising indus- 
tries to create new demands and 
stimulate the economy to new heights. 
In the 1920s a postwar collapse was 
followed by a boom built largely on 
the then-new automobile industry. In 
the late 40s and early 50s the mush- 
rooming sales of electronics and tele- 
vision and all the secondary elec- 
tronics industries and services were 
a powerful stimulant. 

So are we today to look for, or 
develop, some new product or service 
on which a booming industry can be 
built to give the economy a shot in 
the arm for a decade or so? My 


GM's HARLOW CURTICE: SITS TIGHT 


answer is No. Because, first of all, it 
is risky economics to base booms on 
a particular industry, and second, 
there already exist two huge un- 
tapped markets where the demands 
are not filled. 

One such market is the huge reser- 
voir of public services, so greatly 
needed, so inadequately supplied. 
What more sound and essential in- 
vestment could be made than public 
social investment? All over the 
United States there are needs for 
homes, schools, hospitals and mental 
hospitals. There are needs for 
trained personnel in education, health 
and other community _ services. 
Should we settle for anything less 











than an adequate program of educa. 
tion, hospitalization, etc. for all 
Americans throughout the country, 
most especially when this would be 
an important contribution to eco 
nomic stability for decades to come? 


The other huge untapped market 
of needs not filled is our low-income 
population, which comprises one 
fifth or one-sixth of the country. How 
do we reach this group? The free 
enterprise market, which works well 
for the rest of the country, just 
doesn’t reach the slum-dwellers or the 
people stranded in depressed areas, 
Surely we have arrived at the point 
in our history and in our civilization 
when we must supply better food, 
better housing, better medical care 
and better education for those passed 
over by the general prosperity, and 
give them an opportunity to break 
out of the vicious self-perpetuating 
cycle of poverty in which they are 
trapped. 

Investments in social capital, so- 
cial services and social subsidies will 
take intelligent and_ self-disciplined 
planning, and will cost money. We 
have made some strides along the 
road to this modest Utopia; we do 
have social security and we do have 
public welfare (though the levels of 
benefits are woefully inadequate). 
But there are great gaps which must 
be filled, and the variety of pro- 
grams demanded must be met col- 
lectively by all of us out of taxes. 
Can we afford such programs? We 
cannot afford to do without them 

Such programs would, of course, 
take a great deal of money; but if 
the American economy is operating 
as it should, our annual productio 
should increase at a rate of 3% to 
4 per cent a year, which means that 
éach year we will produce an addi 
tional $15 to $20 billion of goods 
and services. By 1965, the gross né 
tional product should be over $600 
billion a year. 

These programs of social invest: 
ment and social subsidy are not onl 
an end toward which to work, bu 
will also serve as the means for ! 
stable, growing economy. 
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HEALEY 


LONDON 
667 WHE ESSENTIAL fact of the situ- 
Oe ae is that, whether the 
word Germany does or does not fig- 
ure on the agenda of a summit con- 
ference, it is about Germany that the 
men at the summit will be talking. 
Disengagement, disarmament—by 
whatever name the first move is 
called, it comes back to the partition 
which runs through Germany and on 
either side of which the rival forces 
stand. Is it really possible to hope 
that simply by remaining strong and 
united behind their bastions the 
Western Allies will eventually reap 
the reward of Russian concessions? 
.. + Can Germany’s allies count on 
the same single-minded pursuit of a 
common policy from Dr. Adenauer’s 
successor? Without compromising 
the principle of strength and unity, 
it would be more realistic to admit 
that both the West and Russia have 
new cards in their hands that were 
not there when the present pattern for 
Europe was drawn five or more 
years ago.” 
These words come from a long 
lead editorial in the London Times 
on Dr. Adenauer’s recent visit to 
London. The fact that they appeared 
in the most cautious and orthodox of 
all the newspapers in Europe illus- 
trates the gulf which has opened be- 
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tween the two sides of the Atlantic 
on the most critical diplomatic prob- 
lem of the present age. The leading 
American spokesmen of both the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties 
seem completely unaware of the great 
dangers and opportunities which pre- 
sent themselves now that West Ger- 
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Pressure in Bonn for a deal with Moscow mounts as Adenauer fades 


Germany on the Move 


By Denis Healey 


many has fully recovered her strength 
and her self-consciousness as a sover- 
eign state. To them, the division of 
Germany is an occasion for ritual 
regrets whenever they think the Ger- 
mans are listening. But John Foster 
Dulles and Dean Acheson are united 
in believing that a realistic Western 
policy for ending the division of 
Germany is neither necessary nor 
desirable. 

It is just ten years since West 
Germany began her uninterrupted 
climb to recovery. In spite of heavier 
damage to her industrial equipment 
than was suffered by any other bel- 
ligerent, her production is now 80 
per cent above prewar. Her output 
per head is almost up to that of Brit- 
ain. With exports nearly triple pre- 
war, she has 17 per cent of world 
trade and by far the biggest gold and 
dollar reserves of any country outside 
the United States. Most of the special 
factors which produced this “Ger- 
man miracle” are now disappearing, 
and with them the economic curve 
is flattening out. But, with an indus- 
trious and highly trained population 
of 50 million and a modernized in- 
dustrial machine, West Germany is 
economically stronger than all the 
other Continental countries put to- 
gether. 

Even more impressive to those who 
know her past is West Germany’s 
success in eradicating Nazism and 
establishing solid bases for Parlia- 
mentary democracy. The Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats 
won 82 per cent of the votes between 
them at last September’s election. For 
practical purposes Germany has a 





two-party system—and the two par- 
ties have enough in common in both 
home and foreign policy to make 
their rivalry productive rather than 
destructive. The extremist parties of 
both Right and Left have steadily 
been reduced to splinters. 

The third aspect of Germany’s re- 
covery has had far less notice than 
one would expect. Within a year or 
so, West Germany will be the strong- 
est military power in Europe—in- 
cluding Britain—in anything but 
all-out global war. Indeed, for prac- 
tical purposes, her twelve divisions 
will be stronger than all the other 
West European forces put together. 
And this is happening at a time when 
not only Germany’s NATO allies but 
the Russians, too, are drastically re- 
ducing their troops in Europe. In- 
deed, Western intelligence sources 
put the strength of the Red Army in 
Eastern Germany today at 350,000— 
the figure which the West German 
Army will reach in 1961. Now that 
the thermonuclear stalemate has in- 
creased the importance of conven- 
tional forces in being, this represents 
a bewildering shift in the balance of 
military power. 

There is only one field in which 
Germany has made no progress since 
the war—and that is the field which 
many Germans consider the most im- 
portant of all. In some ways, national 
unity seems further away than ever. 
The Communist regime in Eastern 
Germany has recently made eco- 
nomic progress in many ways as 
striking as that in Western Germany. 
But, though the population is over- 
whelmingly hostile to the regime, the 














failure of NATO to give help in East 
Berlin in 1953 or Hungary in 1956 
has destroyed all illusions that rebel- 
lion might be supported by the West- 
ern alliance. And the rigidity of 
Western diplomacy offers no hope of 
peaceful progress. Thus, more and 
more Germans on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain are wondering whether 
Germany might achieve unity by her 
own unaided efforts. This is a hope 
which Russia is doing her best to en- 
courage. 

In the past ten years, there have 
been four major taboos in West Ger- 
man diplomacy. First, the idea that 
even a united Germany could afford 
to break its military ties with the 
West. Second, the idea that any Ger- 
man government could recognize the 
Oder-Neisse line as a permanent 
frontier with Poland. Third, the idea 
that any formal diplomatic contact 
with the East German Government 
could be permitted—even to Ger- 
many’s allies. Finally, the idea that 
Germany could regain her unity by 
any means but free elections in the 
Soviet Zone. 

The best proof of the new confi- 
dence in Germany’s strength is that 
each of these taboos is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Defense Minister Franz 
Josef Strauss, generally regarded as 
the next Chancellor but one, recently 


suggested that the West German 





BRENTANO: HINTS TO THE POLES 


Army should be used as a bargain- 
ing counter to obtain a united but 
neutral Germany. Foreign Minister 
Heinrich von Brentano has several 
times hinted at recognition of the 
Oder-Neisse line as the price to be 
paid for unity with the Eastern Zone. 
The Minister of All-German Affairs, 
Ernst Lemmer, in an appeal to Rus- 
sia to bring about a more liberal 
policy in East Germany, let it be 
understood that, if she did so, nego- 
tiations between the two German gov- 
ernments might become possible. 
These are all key members of the 
West German cabinet. Opposition 
spokesmen have been much bolder in 
making such suggestions, No leading 
figures of any party have yet pub- 
licly cast doubt on the indispensabil- 
ity of free elections, but in private 
they will all admit that this is a bar- 
gaining counter which would lose its 
diplomatic relevance if the Red Army 
could be negotiated out of Eastern 
Germany. 

There is only one man who has 
rigidly set his face against any shift 
in current Western policy—Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer himself. But he 
is 82 years old, and his control of his 
own party is already wavering. When 
he was last on vacation, there was 
an immediate outbreak of ministerial 
speeches in opposition to his line, 
which was brought to a halt only by 
his return and by the staging of a 
set battle with the Social Democrats 
in Parliament. But, so long as he 
remains Chancellor, the Russians will 
hesitate to make any serious attempt 
at an accommodation with West Ger- 
many. They are used to waiting. 

No one can say today whether a 
future West German government will 
be able to make its own deal with 
the Soviet Union against the will of 
its allies. That will depend on the 
Russians as much as the Germans. 
But one is justified in predicting that 
none of the Western framework with- 
in which Germany is now embedded 
will be capable of exercising any re- 
straint over her actions if the Rus- 
sians make an attractive offer. The 
purely Continental institutions like 





the Common Market and the Schy. 
man Plan are dominated by Germany 
—La Petite Europe is simply the 
French euphemism for Gross Deutsch. 
land. Britain has so far made no real 
attempt to give reality to the larger 
European framework. And NATO 
seems hell-bent to remove the last 
possible restrictions over Germany’: 
military sovereignty—indeed, _ the 
Eisenhower Administration’s haste to 
give Germany atomic weapons is em. 
barrassing even to the Adenauer 
Government. 

Even so, there is no doubt that, un- 
less the West tries to reverse the pres. 
ent trend of the cold war in Central 
Europe, NATO will ultimately find it 
impossible to refuse Germany atomic 
weapons. Yet, after granting Ger- 
many these weapons, NATO will lox 
all raison d’etre so far as Germany is 
concerned. It will then be possible for 
the Germans to 
strength with Russia—and, unlike 
their allies, they know very well what 
they want to negotiate about. 

It is possible to hold that this is 
the best way to achieve German 
unity and that, if all Western Europe 


negotiate from 


has atomic arms, America will be 
able to withdraw in safety. But no 
one with a sense of European history 
can face such a prospect without 
grave misgivings. That is why there 
is growing fear in Europe about the 
consequences of present NATO pol: 
icy. The remarkable and encourag: 
ing thing is that this fear is, if any: 
thing, even stronger in Germany 
than elsewhere. For this reason, it is 
still open to the West to reverse the 
trend by seeking agreement now with 
Russia on a general settlement it 
Central Europe. For a limited period 
ahead, the interests of Germany, he! 
Western allies, and her Communist 
enemies may be close enough to make 
possible some form of disengagement. 
But, once Germany has her ow! 
atomic weapons, the situation o 





both sides of the Iron Curtain will 
change so fast that, whatever hap 
pens, the other Western powers will 


have lost their ability to decide the 


nature of the settlement. 
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Atomic plenty makes it urgent for the West to propose a 


NEW POLICY FOR 
MIDDLE EUROPE 


By Henry S. Reuss 


HE NATO alliance today suffers 

from what Walter Lippmann 
calls a “crisis of confidence” because 
the people of Western Europe now 
recognize that “massive retaliation” 
cannot be a complete or satisfactory 
deterrent to Communist aggression. 
Now that the Soviets have the power 
to destroy Washington, New York or 
Chicago with thermonuclear rockets, 
our threat to bomb Moscow in retali- 
ation for some local aggression in 
the Middle East, in Asia or even in 
Europe will not be taken entirely 
seriously. 

To constitute a real deterrent to 
Russian aggression, we now realize 
that NATO must have adequate 
strength on the ground, both in con- 
ventional and in limited atomic weap- 
ons. To provide for atomic defenses 
in Europe, the Administration has 
proposed legislation which will per- 
mit us to share with our allies certain 
of our atomic secrets and weapons. 

This proposal to share atomic se- 
crets and weapons with present non- 
atomic powers marks a great divide 
in our foreign policy. Such a sharing 
of weapons—with fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and nth nations—has several fateful 
consequences: 
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© To move another step away from 
conventional weapons increases the 
chance that any war at all in Europe 
will be a nuclear war. 

© Placing the atomic weapon in the 
hands of more countries increases the 
number of those who will have the 
capacity to trigger the atomic war we 
seek to avoid. 

e Spreading atomic installations 
throughout Western Europe may in- 
duce Russia to do likewise among 
her satellites in Eastern Europe. And, 
since Russia cannot trust the East 
Germans, Czechs, Poles or Hungari- 
ans with such weapons, it means that 
the Red Army will become an even 
more permanent part of the East 
European landscape. 

The proposal to share the atom 
bomb, therefore, must be considered 
not in isolation but in the context of 
our entire foreign policy. As we rush 
onward over the great divide, we 
and our NATO allies must at least 
think out and place before the bar of 
public opinion an alternative policy 
for middle Europe. We must demon- 
strate that, while we are preparing 
for the worst, we shall never cease 
working for a policy with some hope 
in it, 

We now have no alternative policy. 
The present administration sought 
power six years ago with a promise 
to liberate the European areas under 
Russian sway. The 1952 Republican 
platform promised to replace the 
Democratic “negative, futile, and im- 
moral policy of containment” by a 
program which would “set up strains 


and stresses within the 
world.” Newspaper advertisements in 
the foreign language press showed a 
uniformed General Eisenhower swear- 
ing: “Upon my honor, before God, I 
will work for liberation.” 

In January 1953, John Foster 
Dulles said he would “use the Voice 
of America to help stir discontent and 
to let the Poles, Czechs and others 
know that they have this country’s 
support.” He talked encouragingly 
of airdrops to aid such peoples. 

Then came a series of astonishing 
demonstrations that throughout mid- 
dle Europe the people were rejecting 
Soviet tyranny. Despite years of Com- 
munist indoctrination, despite the use 
of Soviet tanks and bayonets, East 
Berlin, Poznan and Budapest dem- 
onstrated that they would never ac- 
cept despotism as their final lot. Con- 
fronted with the very liberation which 
its words had encouraged, the Ad- 
ministration did nothing. “Libera- 
tion by airdrop” died in November 
1956 when the last pathetic SOS cail 
from Radio Budapest went unan- 
swered, 

No responsible leader in the West 
is proposing a war of liberation. But 
the West’s rejection of the role of 
saber-rattler does not mean that it 
need go to the other extreme and 
adopt the role of dazed and policyless 
bystander. 

Yet today our “policy” for middle 
Europe appears to be simply this: 
Let the Russians withdraw from East- 
ern Germany and the other satellites 
to their own borders—with no prior 
assurance that the countries thus lib- 
erated (including a united Germany) 
would not arm to the teeth and be- 
come hostile. No Russian, Communist 
or not, who remembers the two 
world wars is likely to buy such a 
proposal. 

The millions in middle Europe 
who are enslaved by Soviet tyranny 
deserve more than fatuous expres- 
sions of sympathy. What we need is 
a policy that comes to grips with the 
realities of our divided world and 
which takes into account the aspira- 
tions of our European allies as weil 


captive 











as the longings of the captive peoples: 

Would it not be to this country’s 
advantage to attempt to secure the 
agreement of our NATO allies to a 
proposal for a settlement in middle 
Europe, as an accompaniment to an 
all-out effort to strengthen NATO 
militarily, along some such lines as 
the following: 

1. A troop withdrawal by Russian 
troops to Russia’s historic bounda- 
ries, and by British, French, and 
United States troops to the west bank 
of the Rhine. 

2. A guarantee by Russia and 
NATO of free elections in both 
East and West Germany. As for the 
other middle European states which 
would be freed from foreign armies, 
a declaration by the West that it will 
do all it can to achieve free elections 
and respect for human rights. 

3. Self-imposed arms limitations 
by the emerging states of middle 
Europe, including a Germany united 
in freedom, as a step in a more gen- 
disarmament. Such 
limitations would be internationally 
policed, but would permit a level of 
defense forces so that these coun- 
tries would not be a pushover for an 
aggressor. Prohibiting missiles and 
atomic weapons should be consid- 
ered. As an interim measure, the use 
of a United Nations police force 
could be explored. 

4. Guarantees from both NATO 
and Russia against aggression in 
middle Europe. Continued voluntary 
alliances with East or West pursuant 
to these guarantees would not be pre- 
cluded. 

5. De-emphasis on nationalism in 
middle Europe, in favor of regional 
political and economic federation. 
With nationalism de-emphasized, a 
solution for such festering sores as 
the Oder-Neisse territory would be 
attainable. 

If such a proposal were made, ne- 
gotiated and carried out, its advan- 
tages for the West would be obvious. 
Eighty million human beings now 
subject to Soviet tyranny would be 
free to shape their own destiny. In- 
dependently of the human beings in- 


eral worldwide 


volved, such a consummation would 
remove from Communism an area 
essential to its plans for world domi- 
nation. By placing hundreds of miles 
between Russian troops and NATO 
troops, it would reduce what is 
probably the greatest single daily 
threat of atomic war. 

These are the advantages of the 
proposal. What are the disadvan- 
tages? Several have been suggested. 

1. Would it mean the withdrawal 
of U. S. forces from Europe to the 
United States, and hence the end of 
NATO? The short answer to this is 
that it would mean nothing of the 
kind. There is plenty of room for 
America’s present four ground di- 
visions west of the Rhine, where, in- 
deed, it is reported they are about 
to be withdrawn in any event. Nor 
would it involve removal of Amer- 
ican strategic bombing bases. It is 
hard to visualize how American mis- 
sile bases could accomplish very 
much more east of the Rhine than 
they could west of the Rhine. Far from 
withdrawing from NATO, the United 
States should take immediate steps 
to see that NATO’s power does not 
rely exclusively on massive retalia- 
tion, but includes also enough de- 
terrent and retaliatory forces armed 
with tactical atomic weapons and 
with conventional arms. 

2. Would it permit Germany to be 
drawn into the Russian orbit? Here 
again, the proposal for a voluntarily 
imposed German self-limitation on 
armaments in no way suggests Ger- 
man neutrality or disorientation from 
the West. A 
should be encouraged to participate 
fully in the Coal-Steel Community, 
the Council of Europe, Euratom, the 
Common Market, the European Pay- 
ments Union. With its energy, it 
should be encouraged to take the 
lead in a new enterprise by the have 
nations to help develop the have-nots. 
Subject to the self-imposed limita- 
tions on its own armaments and on 


reunited Germany 


the stationing of foreign troops, a 
reunited Germany could continue as 
a member of NATO and participate 
in its guarantee against aggression. 





As for the suggestion that Ger. 
many might want to form a new 
Rapallo arrangement or a new Molo. 
tov-Ribbentrop pact with 
the new Germany’s attachment to 
Western free ideals is the best guar 
antee ayainst this happening. Indeed, 
there is nothing to prevent Wester 
Germany from such an arrangement 
with Russia today if it wanted it 
The best additional barrier against 
a desertion to Russia lies in creating 
a belt of independent states between 
Germany and Russia. 

3. Would it hurt NATO’s defense 
strategy by depriving the West of a 
battleground in West Germany, and 
of the West German Army? With the 
reduction of British, French and 
American forces in West Germany, 
it is not clear how much is left of 
NATO’s “forward strategy.” But in 
any event, acceptance of the proposal 
would mean that a Russian aggres- 
sion would have to start not from 
East Berlin or Mecklenburg or 
Thuringia, as at present, but from 


Russia, 


several hundred miles to the east. 
Here the defense forces of the lib- 
erated states could provide at least 
a temporary roadblock against the 
Russians which does not exist today. 

It is by no means clear that the 12 
West German divisions which now 
constitute its NATO ceiling would be 
lost to the West under the proposal. 
The self-defense forces of a united 
Germany, even wtih a drastic arms 
limitation, might well be not far 
from this number of divisions—not 
to mention the absence from the area 
of the 22 first-rate Soviet divisions 
now in East Germany. 

4. Could the Russians break their 
promise and fail to withdraw their 
troops? Secretary of State Dulles, 
who is fond of reiterating the sorry 
tale of Russian perfidy, apparently 
takes this view. It is true that Russia 
has violated pledge after pledge 
where it has served its purpose to do 
so. It is equally true that where there 
is present a self-enforcing provision, 
such as in the current Korean armis 
tice line, the Communist agreement 
has been kept. Obviously, under the 
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present proposal, if the Russians 
cheat on withdrawal, the West would 
cease its withdrawal. 

5. Could the Russians re-enter their 
former satellite states? True, they 
might, although it seems absurd for 
them to withdraw from where they 
are now comfortably ensconced, only 
to have to fight their way west again 
the hard way. If they entertain the 
idea of re-entry, they could perhaps 
be discouraged by the clearest kind 
of statement by NATO that violation 
of the borders of middle Europe 
would be a cause for war. A further 
insurance against Russian re-entry, 
whether by aggression or by sub- 
version, would be the determination 
of the countries of middle Europe 
to resist with their national forces. 
In short, it is an odd argument that 
we should reject a proposal that the 
Russians go back to Russia on the 
ground that, once they are back home, 
they might come charging out again. 

If the proposal has so many ad- 
vantages for the West, and is so free 
of boobytraps, how can we expect 
Russia to accept it? True, at various 
times Communist spokesmen have 
indicated a certain receptivity. On 
November 17, 1956, shortly after the 
Hungarian uprising, Bulganin, then 
Premier, offered to negotiate the Eu- 
ropean question on the basis of 
mutual troop withdrawals. Later, in 
a television interview, First Secre- 
tary Khrushchev espoused similar 
talk of mutual disengagement, Then 
there is the so-called Rapacki Plan 
for a nuclear-free zone in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and East and West 
Germany. None of this Communist 
talk has ever been tested by serious 
negotiation. All of it has been con- 
tradicted by negative talk at other 
times, and all of it is, no doubt, 
replete with diplomatic pitfalls. 

But let us assume that the chances 
of Russia’s accepting the proposal 
are at present close to nil. Is it not 
nevertheless important that the West 
lay before the world, including Rus- 
sia, a proposal that a reasonable and 
Patriotic Russian, freed of megalo- 
Maniac fantasies, might adopt? 
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Surely the proposal answers the 
real Russian need. It would cut down 
the threat of an atomic war which 
Russia should want no more than 
we. At Budapest, the satellites showed 
that they are ready to turn their 
guns east, not west. In return for 
getting out of the sagging satellites 
with some face-saving, Russia could 
conserve some of her strength for 
making the Russian people prosper- 
ous. Insurance against the setting-up 
of heavily armed and hostile states 
on Russia’s borders could provide 
a real measure of military security. 
And economic internationalism in 
middle Europe would assure Russia 
of a trading area very much in her 
interest. Indeed, the proposal has 
such genuine advantages for Russia’s 
legitimate interests that we need to 
remind ourselves that our prime ob- 
ject is not making things difficult for 
Russia but producing a_ peaceful 
world. 

Even if it were certain that Russia 
would reject such a proposal, America 
cannot remain silent on the kind of 
middle Europe that we would like to 
see emerge from the long nightmare 
of Communism. The responsibilities 
of world power require that we make 
known our vision of a free middle 
Europe. For once known, it can be- 
gin to mold events. It can give en- 
couragement to the captive peoples. 





And it can hasten the day when more 
reasonable men can come to power 
in Russia, by giving them, too, a 
goal. 

The making of such a proposal, 
even though it is rejected out of hand, 
would be useful for an additional 
reason. The best way of strengthen- 
ing NATO is to convince our allies 
that we have something more in mind 
than simply bases for atomic mis- 
siles. Throughout NATO, there is 
now a deep disillusion. In Great 
Britain, the articulate leaders of the 
Labor opposition—Hugh Gaitskell, 
Harold Wilson, Denis Healey—are 
pushing vigorously for a proposal 
substantially like that here outlined. 
Many individual Tories, such as Lord 
Si. Oswald, are also vigorous parti- 
sans of the proposal, as is Sir John 
Slessor. 

In Germany, Social Democrats like 
Mayor Willy Brandt of West Berlin, 
and independents like Wilhelm W. 
Schuetz, editor of Aussenpolitik, are 
articulate exponents of the proposal. 
Again, the Government of Chancellor 
Adenauer, while clearly and correctly 
insisting on the reunification in free- 
dom of the two Germanies as a con- 
dition of security arrangements, has 
by no means ruled out the sugges- 
tion of self-imposed troop withdraw- 
als and arms limitations. It is difficult 
to conceive of any West German 
government opposing freedom for 
the East Germans because it refuses 
to consider an arms limitation that 
the rest of the West thinks desirable. 

In Norway, Denmark, France and 
elsewhere, voices for a new NATO 
policy are heard more and more. 
NATO deserves leadership from us— 
not the repetition of tired policies 
and tired slogans. If and when the 
West evolves a constructive position 
for middle Europe, and if and when 
preliminary negotiations disclose 
some hope of success, a summit meet- 
ing could make sense. But it does 
not make sense to send the President 
to parley at the summit when the 
West has no agreed position to nego- 
tiate from nor common objectives to 
negotiate for. 











New DELHI 
IGHLIGHT of the special congress 
be! of the Indian Communist party, 
which met last month in Amritsar, 
was the adoption of a resolution back- 
ing the ruling Congress party’s for- 
eign and domestic policies. At first 
glance, because of the rhetoric em- 
ployed, the resolution appears to be 
the quintessence of opposition ideol- 
ogy. In effect, however, it contains 
the tame admission that the Govern- 
ment’s policies at home and abroad 
are basically sound and need to be 
supported. 

Actually, this is not such a new or 
novel development. The last party 
congress, held in Palghat in 1956, re- 
acted in the same manner to official 
policies, though the approaching gen- 
eral elections made the Communists 
cover up their “softness.” Even at the 
1954 congress, held in Madurai, the 
Communists were reserved in their 
criticism of Prime Minister Nehru’s 
management of external affairs. 

To understand the evolution of the 
Communists’ attitude toward the 
Government, one has to go back to 
the 1950-51 period. Then the party’s 
Election Manifesto accused New 
Delhi of “national betrayal” and de- 
clared that the Constitution was the 
instrument of a “landlord-capitalist 
state.” At the time, too, the Comin- 
form endorsed the view that Nehru 
was at the head of a “Government of 
the imperialists, the princes and land- 


lords, the big monopolists and finan- 
ciers, the 
marketeers.” 
At the Madurai congress in 1954, 
the Communists had begun to realize 
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By G. S. Bhargava 


The Communist 
Dilemma in India 


that they were using the wrong ap- 
proach. But this was just beginning 
to dawn upon them, and the line that 
emerged was much the same as that 
taken in the Election Manifesto. They 
were particularly convinced that a 
political crisis was close at hand, and 
that the replacement of the Congress 
Government by a “government of 
democratic unity” was an “emi- 
nently practicable proposition.” The 
party’s unexpected success in the 
1952 general election was undoubt- 
edly responsible for their boldness. 
But, at the 1956 congress in Pal- 
ghat, the Communists reversed them- 
Nehru’s was 
characterized as _landlord-capitalist 
rule headed by big bourgeoise; it was 
no longer a tool of the imperialists. 
Moreover, Communist literature pro- 
duced after Palghat conceded that the 
Congress party had consolidated its 


selves. Government 


position; it was no longer in the 
throes of a maturing political crisis. 

In 1958, again emboldened by 
their good showings in the Delhi and 
Rajya Sabha (Upper House) elec- 
tions, as well as by the dissension in 
and defections from the Congress 
party in West Bengal, Andhra, Pun- 
jab and other places, the Communists 
have once more asserted: 

“Increasingly isolated from the 
advanced democratic masses, cor- 
roded from within by dissensions and 
factional squabbles, the Congress is 
in a state of political and moral de- 
cline.” 

This is merely an attempt to fish 
in troubled Congress waters, how- 
ever, for the real Communist attitude 
toward the Congress party long ago 





Despite popular gains, party congress reveals ideological confusion 


changed from uncompromising oppo- 
sition to shadow boxing. 

Still, the basic question of whom 
the Communists should ally them- 
selves with remained unanswered at 
Amritsar. An anti-Congress front was 
not the answer. Even in West Bengal 
and Andhra, the party lacked suff. 
cient strength to replace the Congress 
party unilaterally. Consequently, the 
Communist leaders in these two areas 
had sought some sort of alliance with 
the Praja Socialist party, while in 
Kerala the Communists remained 
bitterly opposed to the PSP. 

The Palghat formula, which was 
a compromise, ruled out mere anti- 
fronts and extended the 
scope of electoral alliances to the 
Congress party. But, except for a 
few stray cases of Congress leaders 
joining front organizations like the 
Peace Council and the Asian Solidar- 
ity Committee, the Congress party as 


Congress 


a whole rejected joint political action 
with the Communists. 

During last year’s general election 
campaign, the Kerala Communists 
toyed with the idea of a covert ad- 
justment with the Congress, and ac- 
tually succeeded in turning the lat 
ter’s wrath against the Socialists. 
Since then, though, the Congress and 
PSP have been coming very close 
to one another. So this Communist 
strategy in Kerala has not worked 
either. 

From events at Amritsar, it is also 
clear that the Communist attitude to- 
ward the Five-Year Plan has under- 
gone a change. The first plan (1951- 
55) was at first dubbed an imperial- 
ist or war plan. But at a June 1955 
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meeting, the Central Committee ad- 
mitted the “limited gains” of the first 
plan and welcomed the second plan’s 
framework. Now, “realization of the 
targets of the Second Five-Year Plan 
in a democratic way” is the top item 
in the party’s ten-point program. 

This question of cooperation with 
the Government on specific issues has 
long been a bone of contention with- 
in the party. The Five-Year Plan 
projects, the party came to believe, 
had a progressive potential, particu- 
larly because India is an underdevel- 
oped country. As a result, a resolu- 
tion was adopted at Palghat which 
said: 

“The tendency to keep away from 
schemes and projects sponsored and 
run by the Government must be given 
up. We have to participate in them, 
actively and effectively, combat cor- 
ruption, inefficiency and bureaucratic 
practices, help to implement and run 
them in such a way that maximum 
benefit is secured for the people. This 
must become an important part of 
the activity of the party and of mass 
organizers wherever we work.” 

Nevertheless, in practice Commu- 
nists found it difficult to reconcile 
general opposition to the Government 
with cooperation on specific issues. 
Some Communists stressed fighting 
the “unconcealed hostility” of the 
Government toward the working 
class; others stressed cooperating in 
the projects. The party policy also 
created another dilemma: How was 
cooperation with the plan’s projects 
to be squared with the fight against 
the methods used to raise funds for 
the plan? One was bound up with 
the other; a fight against unjust taxes 
interfered with implementation of 
the plan. 

The party’s attitude toward par- 
liamentary activity has also under- 
gone several changes, The June 1951 
policy statement said “the road that 
will lead us to freedom and peace 
will be found elsewhere” than in par- 
liamentary activity. But in 1956, ac- 
cording to a booklet by the party’s 
general secretary entitled The Two 
Systems: A Balance-Sheet, the par- 
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liamentary form of government was 
preferred. 

At Amritsar, the following was de- 
cided: “By developing a powerful 
mass movement, by winning a ma- 
jority in Parliament and by backing 
it with mass sanctions, the working 
class and its allies can overcome the 
resistance of the forces of reaction 
and insure that Parliament becomes 
an instrument of people’s will. . . .” 

These recurring shifts in Commu- 
nist policy are a result of the rank 
and file’s uncritical acceptance of the 
lines handed down by the leadership. 


For since 1950 internal differences 
have become too deep to be com- 
posed by normai exchanges of opin- 
ion. In 1951, the conflicting camps 
were held together by a program 
which, it was claimed, had Stalin’s 
blessings. By 1954, when the Madu- 
rai congress was held, it was appar- 
ent that the program had little rela- 
tion to reality and sharp differences 
of opinion emerged. Since then, the 
differences have been exacerbated, 
but the party seems to feel it can 
stand ideological confusion so long 
as it keeps gaining strength. 


GRASS-ROOTS PARTY 
LACKING IN INDIA 


By C. R. M. Rao 


New DELHI 
N EMINENT Indian and an out- 
A standing Englishman, Dr. John 
Matthai and Hugh Gaitskell, recently 
warned the Indian people of the dan- 
gers that face their nascent democ- 
racy because there is no effective and 
responsible opposition to the coun- 
try’s Government. 

Speaking at Madras University, 
Dr. Matthai, a former Indian Finance 
Minister and Vice-Chancellor of 
Bombay University, deplored “the 
excessive use of the State for direct- 
ing the personal lives of the citizens, 
the economic activities of the commu- 
nity and the moral and social habits 
of the people.” An independent judi- 
ciary, he observed, would not be a 
sufficient safeguard for the people 
for, while it might impartially apply 
existing laws, it could not formulate 
them more sensibly. The only real 
answer, he concluded, was a strong 
opposition. About the same time, 
British Labor party leader Gaitskell 
told Indian Socialists that the threat 
to democracy in India lay more in 
the absence of a capable opposition 
than in the tendency of accelerated 


economic development under Gov- 
ernment auspices to abridge human 
freedoms. 

Theoretically, the need for an ef- 
fective opposition has existed since 
the inception of the parliamentary 
system of government in India. But 
it has taken a decade of Congress 
party rule, and the developing possi- 
bility of its perpetuation and com- 
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plete identification with the state, for 
this need to be widely realized. Even 
now, what exists is a loud demand 
rather than any serious activity for 
opposition. 

Nevertheless, this demand has 
achieved some respectability because 
of the support given to it by several 
responsible leaders who are not active 
in the Government or politics, like 
C. Rajagopalachari, Jayaprakash Nar- 
ayan and Dr. Matthai. Understand- 
ably, it reached its peak on the eve 
of the second general elections held 
a little over a year ago, and the final 
returns showed that the clamor for 
opposition was not altogether waste- 
ful. The oppositionists scored a few 
significant victories, and some of 
them insist that the call for an alter- 
native to the Congress party was the 
major issue of the campaign. After 
allowing for the exaggerations of 
these enthusiasts, it still may be con- 
ceded that the successes scored by the 
opposition parties (mostly on the 
left) were encouraging enough to sus- 
tain a serious and determined move- 
ment—if one had existed. 

Assuming that a formidable oppo- 
sition party does develop, is it rea- 
sonably certain that it will be a posi- 
tive democratic force? In India there 
is still a tendency to equate opposi- 
tion with democracy. But if this were 
true, there would be no need for con- 
cern about the eclipse of freedom by 
the growing authoritarianism of an 
unbridled Congress rule. For, it is 
simply not true to say that there is 
no opposition at all to the Govern- 
ment today. The Praja Socialist 
party, the Communist party, the 
business community and even a sec- 
tion of the press have all been con- 
sistently and often quite effectively 
critical of Government policies and 
actions. 

It is true, however, that this kind 
of amorphous opposition can never 
lead to the formation of a well-knit 
opposition capable of wresting power 
from the Congress party. But would 
a party that is strong enough to oust 
the Congress ensure real democracy? 
For example, if the Praja Socialist 
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party, which had an electoral agree- 
ment with the Communist party in 
the last elections, and the other small- 
er regional parties, which had sepa- 
rate agreements with these two, go a 
step further and decide to merge 
with the CP, and if the latter thus 
manages to form an effective oppo- 
sition, will it be a triumph for 
democracy? 

Obviously, only a democratic op- 
position can preserve democracy— 
mere opposition is not sufficient. Nor, 
in fact, is democracy really depend- 
ent upon opposition. Only in a par- 
liamentary form of government is it 
necessary. And even then it is limited 
to the preservation of existing free- 
doms. Laying the very foundations 
of democracy where there are none, 
and expanding the horizons of free- 
dom to give democracy new content 
and dimension are not among an 
opposition party’s tasks. 
That is why parliamentary democracy 
is most successful where democratic 
traditions already exist, where de- 
mocracy has a social base and cul- 
tural roots and has been accepted as 
a way of life rather than simply a 
form of government. 

In India, we have given ourselves a 
vast democratic paraphernalia with- 
out ever seriously attempting to cre- 
ate the cultural preconditions for the 
success of democracy. Consequently, 
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NARAYAN: HE URGES OPPOSITION 





the most urgent and primary task of 
a democratic opposition, even ‘oday, 
is not to scramble for seats of power 
or Parliament with the help of un. 
principled alliances, but to go back to 
the people, and work for and among 
them while educating them in the 
democratic ways of life. Indeed. the 
vital task is to lay the foundations of 
democracy where they are truly and 
well laid—among the people. True, 
this may be a long, arduous and, for 
professional politicians, wholly un- 
attractive job. But mere talk of “op- 
position” and parties 
against each other in Parliament and 
the State Legislatures, or hurling 
abuses at each other in public, are 
no substitutes. 


struggling 


There is another important reason 
for adopting this approach. “Opposi- 
tion” is the slogan that rends the air 
in India. It is so much a passion of 
the day that few realize the party in 
power is not content with political 
and economic power, it also pro- 
fesses concern for the promotion of 
all those activities outside the pale of 
politics which the word “culture” 
stands for. Thus the opposition must 
create a wider movement for the de- 
politicalization of culture and _ the 
building up of independent and genu- 
inely democratic institutions through 
private initiative and the cooperative 
efforts of the people themselves. 


All this clearly calls for a radical 
movement for democracy, not only a 
strong opposition party solely con- 
cerned with dislodging the Congress 
party. If joined, the existing opposi- 
tion parties of the left might be able 
to accomplish this. But their com: 
bined strength will not provide 
enough able ministers to go around. 
Furthermore, it is becoming increas 
ingly apparent that no political party 
can command the allegiance of the 
masses in this country unless it is 
something more than simply a poli- 
tical party. Indeed, if the aims of 
India’s freedom movement did not 
transcend the mere capture of politi: 
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cal power by the Congress party, it is 
doubtful that even Gandhi could have 
gotten the people behind him. 
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Russia 5 Years After Stalin-7 





question that any leader who 
sought the succession would try hard 
to control three political bodies: the 
Communist party apparatus, the po- 
litical police and the Army. It was 
uncertain, however, whether the state 
bureaucracy—and particularly the 
economic executive—would be a 
fourth key lever of power in the im- 
pending struggle. 

Since that time the Stalin succes- 
sion crisis has largely been resolved, 
after a bitter struggle among his lieu- 
tenants. Their political maneuvering 
during those five contentious years, 
which became increasingly bold and 
desperate, revealed important evi- 
dence on the state bureaucracy’s 
place in Soviet politics, Thus its ca- 
pacity to influence Soviet policies and 
institutional developments in the next 
years can best be understood by ex- 
amining its involvement in recent 
politics. Our knowledge extends only 
to the general outline of develop- 
ments in this secret realm and, of 
course, is deficient on many impor- 
lant events and most matters of de- 
tail. Yet it is adequate to make rough 
estimates of the political capacity of 
the bureaucratic élite, principally the 
economic executive, and of the basic 
policies which it would like to see in 
force. 

For our purpose, the bureaucratic 
dite can be defined as the educated 
and technically-trained men who ad- 
minister Soviet productive enter- 
prises. Its lowest members are fac- 
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lory managers and collective-farm 
chairmen, while some of its top lead- 
ets have been members of the Party’s 
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ruling Presidium. In all, they num- 
ber many tens of thousands. 

Their primary professional con- 
cerns include the obvious functions 
of production, technology, labor dis- 
cipline and finance. In addition, they 
are deeply engaged in the politics of 
planning. This involves reducing the 
planned targets imposed by higher 
echelons, while assuring that sub- 
ordinate echelons fulfill the share of 
the plan which has been passed down 
to them. Thus, among economic ex- 
ecutives there is a constant struggle 
to shift the onerous tasks set by the 
Party leadership to administrative 
units other than their own. But, 
though they have conflicting inter- 
ests, members of the bureaucratic 
élite also share important goals. One 
is to reduce the ambitious pace of 
economic development which strains 
Soviet resources to the limit. Others 
are to improve the forms and methods 
of administration, and to establish a 
more rational price system. Perhaps 
most important, the economic bu- 
reacracy wants to end its subjection 
to the political police and to lessen 
arbitrary interference from the full- 
time workers of the Party machine. 

The conflict between the interests 
and goals of the state and Party ma- 
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chines is basic. The state bureaucracy 
prefers to be governed by fixed rules, 
to “go through channels”; it opposes 
intervention from the outside. It fa- 
vors rationality, efficiency, routine, 
orderly procedure, disregard of prob- 
lems which are not “urgent” and 
stereotyped solution of problems 
which cannot be disregarded. Regu- 
larity is its watchword. In their per- 
sonal careers, Soviet bureaucrats, like 
bureaucrats everywhere, seem to fa- 
vor stability, security, regular ad- 
vancement and greater material re- 
wards, 

The Party machine, while it dis- 
plays strong bureaucratic tendencies, 
has not wholly succumbed to them. It 
puts ideology and enthusiasm above 
rationality and efficiency. Typically, 
the Party apparatus sets new tasks, 
mobilizes opinion, shifts cadres; it 
locates difficulties, fixes responsibil- 
ity for mistakes, and insures that 
non-Party institutions carry out 
Party orders. Its preferred activity is 
the “crash” program. By its militant 
spirit and organization, the Party 
machine made the October revolu- 
tion, won the Civil War and carried 
out Stalin’s social revolutions “from 
above.” 

The Party officials and the eco- 
nomic executives are not separate 
breeds. Frequently they have been 
shifted from one bureaucracy to the 
other, particularly at the beginning 
or toward the peak of their careers. 
Yet each official in the USSR tends to 
identify his personal fortunes with 
the political fortunes of the bureauc- 
racy which currently employs him. 
Usually it is the one which largely 
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formed his political ideas, policy 
preferences, and personal skills. So- 
viet leaders have tended to become 
specialists in either Party work or 
economic Indeed, 
specialization has gone so far that 
one Soviet writer found it necessary 
to challenge the notion that Party 
work was a profession. 

Doubtless, Party apparatchiks, as 
individuals, desire the security and 
material well-being which economic 


administration. 


executives find so attractive. But, as 
functionaries of an institution which 
was formed for revolution and battle, 
they have been less able to indulge 
their preferences for ease and com- 
fort. If the economic bureaucracy is 
the instrument best fitted to provide 
its members and the Soviet people 
with large material rewards for past 
sacrifices, the Party machine as an 
institution offers them _ ideology, 
struggle and continued sacrifice. Pos- 
sessing contrasting traits and per- 
forming overlapping functions, the 
two bureaucracies have naturally 
tended to oppose each other. 


ONFLICT between the Party and 
i the economic bureaucracies as 
to who should direct the economic 
process and what its fundamental 
goals should be has long marked So- 
viet politics, In the late Twenties it 
played an important role in the con- 
troversy between Stalin, boss of the 
Party apparatus, and Alexei Rykov, 
head of the Government. Stalin’s vic- 
tory made the apparatus of full-time 
Party workers the sovereign institu- 
tion in Soviet society by 1930. How- 
ever, in the great purge of the mid- 
Thirties, it was reduced to an instru- 
ment of Stalin’s absolute rule— 
though still the pre-eminent one—in 
an intricate system of institutional 
balances and controls embracing the 
Party apparatus, the political police, 
the state bureaucracy and the Army. 

These institutions performed their 
work in close proximity with one an- 
other, frequently with mutual inter- 
ference. Representatives at various 
levels were separated by walls of sus- 
picion designed to thwart their ef- 
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forts to collaborate in evading rigor- 
ous demands from the center. This 
system of complementary and com- 
peting institutions was partially co- 
ordinated by a hierarchy of first sec- 
retaries and was finally unified at 
the center, where all power was fused 
in Stalin’s person. 

It was in the intermediate realm, 
among Stalin’s chief lieutenants, that 
competition among the key institu- 
tions—Party and state bureaucracies, 
political police, and Army—had 
greatest political significance and was 
probably most intense. Stalin’s sub- 
ordinates sought to increase their 
personal authority in the organiza- 
tion to which he had appointed them, 
and at the same time to strengthen it 
against the others. Their allegiance 
to this institution was partly opportu- 
nistic, although doubtless each be- 
lieved in varying measure in the deci- 
sive importance of his own organiza- 
tion’s work, 

Stalin encouraged this competition 
among his entourage as a means of 
preventing any challenge to his per- 
sonal rule. But he permitted favored 
subordinates to achieve a partial, usu- 
ally temporary, fusion of authority 
over key institutions. Thus, Georgi 
Malenkov won wide power in the 
Party and the state after 1939, but in 
1946 he lost much of his authority 
over the Party apparatus. Again, 
from mid-1948 until Stalin’s death in 
1953, Malenkov was the only figure 
other than Stalin to sit in the three 
top organs: Politburo, Secretariat, 
and Council of Ministers. But after 
December 1949, Malenkov’s power 
was balanced in the Secretariat by 
that of Nikita Khrushchev, who was 
evidently transferred from the 
Ukraine for this purpose. From then 
on, Malenkov evidently regarded the 
economic bureaucracy as his main 
base of power. 

Malenkov’s high evaluation of the 
potential political power of the Gov- 
ernment reflects the rise in its power 
and prestige after 1941, when Stalin 
ceased ruling Soviet society solely as 
head of the Party apparatus and be- 
came head of the Government. While 








Stalin still promulgated policy in the 
name of the’Party, he increasingly 
relied upon the Government appara- 
tus to execute it, Symbolic evidence 
of this shift was reflected in his titles, 
That of Party Secretary appeared 
rarely after the war. When Party and 
state issued joint decrees, Stalin 
signed as head of the Government and 
designated his top subordinate to sign 
as Party Secretary. 

Membership in the Politburo came 
to signify administrative power rather 
than participation in policy forma- 
tion. After 1939, when Khrushchey 
and Andrei Zhdanov were made full 
members of the Politburo, no full- 
time Party worker attained such emi- 
nence. All five postwar entrants— 
Malenkoy, Beria, Nikolai 
Voznesensky, Nikolai Bulganin and 
Alexei Kosygin—came from the Gov- 
ernment. By 1949 the entire Polit- 
buro, except for Khrushchev, sat in 
the Government, now called Council 
of Ministers (instead of Council of 
People’s Commissars) because of the 
“increased role of the state appara- 
tus.” Economic activity in the post- 
war years was less subject to Party 
intervention than formerly, and the 
ministries acquired somewhat greater 
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freedom in the performance of their 
official functions. 

Malenkov, who for many years 
had projected his influence into both 
Party and state bureaucracies, sought 
to capitalize on this increased author- 
ity of the Government relative to the 
Party. While he probably was un- 
prepared to commit his fortunes 
wholly to either source of power, in 
the last years of Stalin’s life he in- 
creasingly relied on the state appara- 
tus. He tried to improve its capacity 
for directing the Soviet economy, as 
well as its usefulness as a power 
base in the political struggle, by pro- 
tecting it from Party intervention. In 
his political report to the Party con- 
gress in 1952, Malenkov strongly 
criticized Party organizations—and 
particularly the Moscow Party, head- 
ed by Khrushchev—for their pre: 
occupation 
Significantly, this theme was promi- 


with economic affairs. 
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nent in the first months after Stalin’s 
death, when Malenkov’s authority 
was at its height, but it disappeared 
when Khrushchev began his rise. 
Assuredly, Malenkov did not favor 
the state apparatus as a matter of 
principle; doubtless, he was con- 
strained to adopt this strategy by the 
growth of Khrushchev’s power in the 
Secretariat. Yet, as his post-Stalin 
career was to demonstrate, the choice 
was congenial to him. He had been 
deeply involved in problems of eco- 
nomic administration for the greater 
part of his career, and had shown 
himself to be more concerned with 
the technical qualifications of leaders 





and with production results than with 
ideological orthodoxy. Moreover, he 
had given signs of placing the needs 
of the Soviet people before the de- 
mands of world revolution. 

In the last months of his life, Sta- 
lin virtually designated Malenkov as 
his heir, though he severely circum- 
scribed his influence to prevent him 
from reaching: prematurely for su- 
preme power. In setting the stage for 
an orderly succession, at the 1952 
congress Stalin established a consti- 
tutional equilibrium 
Party and the state bureaucracies: In 
the Presidium, the Party’s new “di- 
tecting” body. the Party Secretariat 
Was represented almost equally with 


between the 
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the Government. Malenkov’s control 
over the economic bureaucracy was 
limited by the authority’ of seasoned 
veterans of Stalin’s campaigns against 
his Party enemies; in the expanded 
Secretariat, Khrushchev’s adherents 
balanced those of Malenkov. The po- 
litical police and the military forces 
were not subject to Malenkov’s 
power. 

The months which followed are 
obscure. Between November 1952 
and Stalin’s death in March 1953, the 
“doctors plot” emerged. It appeared 
that Stalin was about to concentrate 
more power in his own hands, thus 
upsetting the arrangements which he 


had made but a few months earlier at 
the Party congress. 

His death created a radically new 
situation. Effective political power 
passed to a narrow circle of conten- 
tious lieutenants, none of whom was 
able to seize Stalin’s mediating and 
unifying powers. The complex system 
of institutional checks and balances 
which had maintained his absolute 
rule began to break up into its ele- 
ments. The key institutions (Party 
apparatus, political police, Army and 
state bureaucracy), no longer instru- 
ments of the tyrant’s will, began to 
acquire a life and movement of their 
own. The resulting institutional con- 
flict was intensified as the leaders, in 





accordance with their personal strate- 
gies, recruited these forces for the 
portentous battles to come. 

Transcending the conflict of insti- 
tutions and personalities was the 
basic constitutional question: How 
was Soviet Russia to be ruled? Sta- 
lin’s system, despite its success in 
creating a huge and powerful em- 
pire, had induced popular lethargy 
and bureaucratic inertia. The need 
for reform was unchallenged. The 
questions were: Who would be the 
reformers, where was reform to be- 
gin, and how far would it go? 


N THE alignment of institutions 
} with personalities, Malenkov now 
staked his bid for power largely on 
the state bureaucracy. There can be 
no question that he would have pre- 
ferred to dominate the Secretariat as 
well as the Council of Ministers. 
However, when faced with a choice 
between them in the tense maneuvers 
and bargaining set off by Stalin’s 
illness, Malenkov sacrificed his inter- 
ests in the Party apparatus in order 
to assure them in the Government, 

In the very first announcement of 
the new regime, when Malenkov’s 
power was near its height, two of his 
partisans were transferred from the 
Secretariat to. “executive work in the 
Council of Ministers.” Ten days 
later, Malenkov transferred a third 
protegé from the Party apparatus, 
where he headed the agricultural de- 
partment, to the analagous position 
in the state apparatus. These moves 
seemed to issue from a belief that 
the Party apparatus, and particularly 
its center, the Secretariat, could be 
weakened and the state bureaucracy, 
freed from its constraint, could be 
made the dominant institution in 
Soviet society. 

To succeed, such a strategy re- 
quired forceful measures and dan- 
gerous maneuvers. Malenkov had to 
strengthen the Government appara- 
tus, protecting it against encroach- 
ments by the provincial Party appa- 
ratus. 

1. This meant that secretaries on 
all echelons, particularly their first 








secretaries, had to be weakened and 
their power shared more widely with 
the Party “bureaus,” where the state 
bureaucracy was well represented. It 
was partly for this reason that Ma- 
lenkov resurrected the phrase “col- 
lective leadership.” 

2. Since provincial first secretaries 
were the strongest element in the Cen- 
tral Committee, it was necessary to 
keep that body without influence, just 
as in Stalin’s day—at least until many 
more bureaucrats could be added to 
it. To this end, Malenkov blatantly 
slighted the Central Committee in the 
four major speeches which he deliv- 
ered in the year after Stalin’s death. 

3. To preserve the myth of Party 
sovereignty while in fact making the 
Government supreme, it was impor- 
tant to pronounce policy in the name 
of the Party Presidium. Within a 
few hours of Stalin’s death Malenkov 
succeeded in destroying the balance 
which Stalin had created in the Pre- 
sidium between Secretaries and Min- 
isters. He reduced the Presidium’s 
membership from 25 to 10, retaining 
most of the Ministers while removing 
all the Secretaries except Khrushchev. 
Having by these means assured the 
Government’s ascendancy in the Pre- 
sidium, Malenkov then sought to re- 
strict policy deliberation to this small 
Party body and to enhance its pres- 
tige and authority. 

4. To fashion Stalin’s inert and 
diffuse bureaucracy into an effective 
instrument of rule, a strong Council 
of Ministers was required. In the 
very first hours after Stalin’s death 
the number of economic ministries 
was halved by consolidation, and the 
discretionary powers of their heads 
were considerably increased. By these 
means state authority was concen- 
trated in the hands of a few powerful 
figures and a marked reduction in 
the over-sized bureaucracy was facili- 
tated. 

5. To awaken the initiative of the 
economic bureaucracy and to assure 
its support, Malenkov took measures 
to protect it against arbitrary police 
power, 

Although Malenkov was for re- 
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forms, he was not for those reforms 
which threatened his power. This 
probably explains why he opposed 
even so necessary a measure as the 
decentralization of economic admin- 
istration. Unless he could first 
strengthen the provincial bureauc- 
racy’s independence of Party con- 
trol, devolution would permit power- 
ful local Party machines to inter- 
pose their authority between the Gov- 
ernment and the factory. To avoid 
this result, Malenkov saw to it that 
most industrial concerns were direct- 
ly administered by the powerful 
amalgamated ministries in Moscow 
which he controlled. Not until a year 
later, when Malenkov’s power was 
declining, did the republican govern- 
ments begin to acquire jurisdiction 
over enterprises in heavy industry. 

Yet, despite some conservative fea- 
tures in Malenkov’s reform strategy, 
it promised fundamental change. His 
decision to oppose the Party machine 
and its system of secretarial rule was 
crucial. It made him a supporter of 
the bureau in provincial Party or- 
ganizations, where diverse social 
forces were represented; thus, it 
opened the way to an incipient plural- 
ism in Soviet politics. It made him a 
strong partisan of “liberalizing” poli- 
cies which could enlist the support 
of the economic bureaucracy and 
perhaps deprive the Party of its chief 
raison d’étre—its function of polic- 
ing the system of priorities which 
favors heavy industry and arma- 
ments over consumption. Malenkov 
announced “a new stage” in which 
consumer goods would be produced 
at a “forced” pace. This, in turn, re- 
quired a foreign policy of retrench- 
ment and serious negotiation with 
the West. Indeed, in his efforts to 
arrange a summit conference in 1953 
and 1954, Malenkov seemed to en- 
vision mutual concessions in Central 
Europe, not legitimation of the 
status quo. 


ALENKOV’S reform strategy met 
M early opposition from his fel- 
low “collective leaders,” who feared 
his power and combined to limit it. 





Although he proclaimed the success 
of his ministerial reorganization in 
securing large reductions of person. 
nel and costs within five months, 
Malenkov had to re-divide some min- 
istries in view of “new tasks” which 
were being set. In April 1954, when 
the ministries had become almost as 
numerous as at Stalin’s death, he 
finally conceded that his reorganiza- 
tion plan had failed. 

Control over agriculture, the least 
centralized of the Government’s eco- 
nomic activities and hence the most 
vulnerable to the Party’s apparatus, 
largely passed to the Party machine 
late in 1953. Shortly afterward, 
Khrushchev launched a crash pro- 
gram to settle huge tracts of virgin 
land, which endangered the Govern- 
ment’s remaining authority in agri- 
culture. The economic bureaucracy 
tried to prevent the concentration of 
immense resources on this uncertain 
venture, but their resistance was 
crushed in August 1954, From this 
time the supremacy of the Central 
Committee, and of the Party machine 
which acted in its name, was signalled 
by placing it before the Council of 
Ministers in joint decrees of the 
Party and Government, a reversal of 
the previously established protocol. 
Malenkov maintained a tenuous hold 
on the Government throughout 1954. 
He and his chief lieutenants, the eco- 
nomic executives Maxim Saburov 
and Mikhail Pervukhin, battled to 
save the consumer-goods program by 
holding down defense spending. In 
consequence, an alliance of Party 
and military leaders was formed 
against them. In the showdown (De- 
cember 1954) Malenkov was able to 
secure the support of the Govern- 
ment newspaper, ZIzvestia, for his 
consumer-goods program, although 
the Party’s organ, Pravda, demanded 
continued sacrifice on behalf of mili- 
tary spending and rapid economic 
growth. The victory went to Khrush- 
chev and the Party machine. Malen- 
kov shortly resigned as head of the 
Government, finally acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Central Com- 
mittee. 
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Whai followed was a further break- 
up of the great economic power which 
Malenkov had concentrated in the 
Council of Ministers after Stalin’s 
death. The division of ministries in 
mid-1953 had begun the process of 
dispersal. Now it reached an ad- 
vanced state, as Khrushchev’s plans 
for decentralizing economic admin- 
istration, which had made progress 
in 1954 even against Malenkov’s re- 
sistence, were carried forward. 

As a consequence of this weaken- 
ing of its center, the economic bu- 
reaucracy’s capacity to resist inter- 
ference from provincial Party ma- 
chines declined. Encroachments from 
these quarters became more numer- 
ous as Party functionaries were in- 
creasingly enjoined to intervene in 
the economy. At the 20th Congress, 
barely a year after Malenkov’s resig- 
nation, Khrushchev ordered provin- 
cial functionaries to supervise pro- 
duction. He acknowledged that many 
apparatchiks were reluctant to shift 
from “political” to “economic” work. 
But he showed determination to forge 
the Party machine into an instru- 
ment which could impose his eco- 
nomic policies on the country. 

The degree of autonomy to be al- 
lowed economic executives remained 
an issue during 1956. In December, 
when Soviet setbacks in Hungary and 
Poland produced a political crisis, 
controversy over the economic roles 
of the Party machine and the state 
bureaucracy found its way into Kom- 
munist, the Party’s top organ. The 
issue seemed to be resolved in the 
bureaucratic élite’s favor at a Cen- 
tral Committee meeting in the final 
days of the year, when leaders of the 
Party machine took a back seat. 

Significantly, this moment of free- 
dom from stringent Party control 
produced controversy between top 
economic executives and planning of- 
ficials. They were at issue as to their 
Tespective roles in economic manage- 
ment, and perhaps also on the ques- 
tion of future rates of economic 
growth. In the outcome, the economic 
Managers won control over a greatly 
strengthened planning body (the 
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State Economic Commission), but 
their victory proved short-lived. 
After allowing the bureaucratic 
élite to display its disunity, Khrush- 
chev led the Party apparatus back to 
battle. The Central Committee con- 
vened suddenly and briefly in mid- 
February to adopt Khrushchev’s 
hastily-conceived reorganization plan, 
a radically different one from that 
adopted in December. It called for 
the virtual elimination of economic 
ministries and the transfer of their 
authority to provincial “economic 
councils” which could be controlled 
by the local Party machine. With 
the bureaucratic élite’s political 
power in jeopardy, Malenkov and 
other top economic executives rose 
to their defense. They were joined by 
several of Stalin’s oldest associates, 
who finally recognized that Khrush- 
chev’s aggrandizement of the Party 
machine endangered their own posi- 
tions. The maneuver failed, and its 
leaders were purged. The bureaucratic 
élite paid a heavy price for defeat: 
Many were expelled from Moscow 
and dispersed throughout the land. 
Thus in July 1957 Khrushchev re- 
stored to the Party machine its 
hegemony over Soviet society. 


( F THE foregoing is a reasonably 
accurate account of the bureau- 
cratic élite’s fortunes since Stalin’s 
death, what conclusions can we draw 
from it? 

1. The bureaucratic élite has been 
deeply involved in political struggle, 
particularly since Stalin’s death. Evi- 
dence of its potential political strength 
is implicit in the actions of both Ma- 
lenkov, who made the bureaucratic 
élite his main power base, and of 
Khrushchev, who took drastic action 
to eradicate its influence in Moscow. 
But the actual power it could bring 
to bear in Soviet politics of the mid- 
Fifties proved inadequate: the Party 
machine routed the bureaucratic 
élite from the field of battle. 

This outcome, of course, provides 
no simple measure of the relative 
strength of the Party and state bu- 
reaucracies, for in the highly fluid 


situation after Stalin died other 
things had their effect. (Chance, the 
personal qualities of the leading an- 
tagonists, and the role of the political 
police are only three among them.) 
Indeed, the bureaucratic élite proved 
itself an autonomous political force, 
and not merely an instrument of fac- 
tional intrigue, by maintaining the 
struggle with the Party machine long 
after its principal leader had lost his 
position as head of the Government. 
Yet the completeness of its defeat 
and the relative ease with which this 
was accomplished suggest that its po- 
tentialities at Stalin’s death were less 
than Malenkov had supposed. 

2. The bureaucratic élite’s role in 
the massive and intricate Soviet 
economy is evidently not so crucial 
as it had appeared to be. In the post- 
Stalin years the economic bureauc- 
racy has been repeatedly reorganized 
and transformed: The number of eco- 
nomic ministries was halved and 
doubled within a year, and finally 
cut sharply. Economic administration 
was first concentrated, then diffused. 
The powers of economic ministers 
were sharply increased, then virtu- 
ally abolished. Finally, the agency 
which had to plan the economic ac- 
tivities of these protean bodies was 
itself subject to remarkable variation 
in its powers and internal organiza- 
tion. Despite the disruptive effects of 
these basic administrative changes, 
Soviet industry was able to adjust to 
them and maintain a high rate of 
growth. 

The performance of the Soviet 
economy, then, does not seem highly 
sensitive to changes in its administra- 
tive superstructure. This suggests 
that the political bargaining power 
of the bureaucratic élite, while con- 
siderable, has significant limits. A 
diffuse and weakened state bureauc- 
racy, if it is closely directed by a 
powerful and close-knit Party ma- 
chine, may be adequate to supervise 
the economy. Khrushchev, it would 
appear, has staked his political future 
on just this proposition. 

3. The cleavage between the Party 
machine and the state bureaucracy, 
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which already existed at Stalin’s 
death, has been broadened and deep- 
ened by their subsequent conflict. 
They have contended over questions 
of policy and the national interest, 
while engaged in a fight for power 
and privilege, The intensity of this 
struggle seems incompatible with the 
West’s conception of a “ruling 
class” embracing both the Party and 
the state bureaucracy. 

Both groups, of course, possess 
power and privilege far beyond the 
dreams of mere workers or peasants. 
But in battling for hegemony the two 
antagonists have wielded destructive 
weapons. The fate of hundreds of 
economic administrators who have 
been expelled from Moscow testifies 
to the seriousness of the contest in 
which they were engaged. Moreover, 
the two sides did not scruple in the 
heat of battle to harm the state. The 
high cost in money and confusion did 
not deter them from repeatedly re- 
organizing the economic bureaucracy 
for factional ends. They were even 
willing to risk grave injury to the 
Soviet Empire in order to gain a vic- 
tory over the domestic enemy, as 
when Khrushchev delivered his “se- 
cret speech” against Stalin. Although 
their conflict was temporarily re- 
solved without weakening the regime, 
its severity permits us to speak—in 
Stalin’s phrase—of an “antagonistic 
contradiction” between them. 

4. The bureaucratic élite’s political 
influence in the Khrushchev regime 
seems likely to be minor, perhaps not 
much greater than under Stalin’s ab- 
solute rule. Their professional serv- 
ices are still required, however, and 
Khrushchev has taken measures to 
conciliate them. 

Many former ministers and dep- 
uty ministers have received leading 
positions in the newly created “eco- 
nomic councils” and in the expanded 
planning commission. Both, however, 
also have a leaven of apparatchiks 
to insure Party control. While he 
seems to have cut the salaries of the 
bureaucratic élite, Khrushchev has 
tried to provide displaced officials 


with satisfactory provincial _resi- 


dences. What is more important, 
Khrushchev has not used terror 
against the economic executive. 
Doubtless he recognizes that this 
would thwart his economic program 
and might even imperil his rule. 
Probably he believes, perhaps rightly, 
that close Party control, reinforced 
by the memory of Stalin’s great 
purges, will deter them from com- 
bining in a_ political movement 
which could threaten his power. 

Khrushchev’s_ concessions, while 
they eliminate some of the worst 
features of the Stalin era, grant the 
economic bureaucracy little voice in 
the making of policy. Major poli- 
cies for which they struggled after 
Stalin’s death are not likely to be 
adopted. Khrushchev, a life-long ap- 
paratchik, is no advocate of less 
Party control over economic activity, 
more intellectual and artistic free- 
dom, a decrease in defense spending 
in favor of an all-out consumer 
goods program, or a foreign policy 
designed to end the cold war on 
a basis of mutual concession. He has 
made it clear, however, that the need 
for reform continues. His venture- 
someness, as in his scheme for de- 
priving machine-tractor stations of 
their chief functions, may provide 
an opening for the bureaucratic élite 
to get more rational procedures 
adopted. That he is at least willing 
to give their views a hearing is sug- 
gested by his projection over the 
next fifteen years of production goals 
which, while ambitious, are more 
realistic than such goals have been in 
the past. 

By solving the Stalin succession 
crisis, Khrushchev has brought sta- 
bility to the ruling body in the So- 
viet empire. However, since he has 
unified it by expelling leaders of 
non-Party institutions, his power is 
based narrowly on the Party ma- 
chine. That he has now made him- 
self head of the Government, as well 
as of the Party, does not alter this. 
Since the move was not accompanied 
by a restoration of the Government’s 
former powers, its authority remains 
weak as compared to the Party’s. 


Khrushchev’s appointment as head 
of the Government, like Stalin’s ig 
1941, serves his diplomacy. Bu 
while this was sufficient reason for 
Stalin to take the step, in Khrush 
chev’s decision ambition probably 
played the key role. He saw the 
need in present-day Soviet Russia 
to cover his personal power, based 
on control of the Party machine, with 
a cloak of legitimacy. Paradoxically, 
Khrushchev has had to emulate Stalin 
by combining in his person leader. 
ship of the Government as well as 
the Party, in order to avoid Stalin’s 
earlier precedent of governing in an 
unofficial capacity. 

Reliance on the powerful Party 
machine to govern Soviet society has 
the advantage that Khrushchev need 
not fear the defection of powerful 
allies. While economic necessity may 
compel him to re-establish a highly 
centralized state bureaucracy, he is 
aware that such an instrument could 
grow into a threat to his rule. 

Khrushchev’s present power, it 
seems safe to conclude, is not in 
imminent danger. A_ crust has 
formed on the surface of Soviet poli- 
tics where for five years there was 
agitated motion. If the new ruling 
stratum holds firm and is not soon 
displaced, the underlying 
forces which produced important 
political results when the leadership 
was divided may subside. This might 
happen if the Party machine proves 
competent to govern the economy, if 
the bureaucratic élite and the intelli- 
gentsia can be rendered politically 
inert without resort to terror, if 
Khrushchev can maintain order in 
the Soviet orbit and gain new vie- 
tories outside it. 

If a reversal of Khrushchev’s vic- 
tory should occur, however, it might 
imperil the Party machine’s place 
in Soviet politics. In a new succes: 


social 


sion crisis the bureaucratic élite, this 
time allied with groups which have 
recently been subjected to renewed 
Party control, might wage a more 
successful fight for political suprem- 
acy than it did in the five years fol- 
lowing Stalin’s death. 
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BOHN 


HE SEATING arrangements in the 

U.S. Senate must have been de- 
signed with an eye to drama. From 
the presiding officer’s point of view, 
the Democrats occupy the right side 
of the auditorium and the Republi- 
cans the left—precisely opposite to 
the French Revolution arrangement 
which gave political meaning to the 
words Right and Left. A narrow aisle 
separates the two parties. The leader 
of the majority, Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas, occupies the front-row seat on 
his side nearest the Republicans. Wil- 
liam Knowland of California, the mi- 
nority leader, occupies the Republi- 
can seat nearest the Democrats. When 
I strolled into the gallery on April 
28, the two party leaders were eyeing 
each other so closely that one might 
have thought that they were squaring 


off for a fight. 


As a matter of fact, they were. The 
Senate was considering S. 2888, “to 
provide for registration, reporting 
and disclosure of employe welfare 
and pension benefit plans.” Insurance 
funds to be protected by the provi- 
sions of this bill amount to more than 
$6 billion a year. A good deal of 
the thievery which goes on in the 
handling of these funds has been 
known for years by members of Con- 
gress, As Senator Irving Ives (R.- 
N.Y.) said: “This is the fifth year 
we have been considering this matter. 
... Three successive subcommittees 
of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare have gone into 
this subject. They began their delib- 
trations in the 83rd Congress, in July 
of 1954, pursuant to a recommenda- 
tion by President Eisenhower.” 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Senate Debate on 
Labor Legislation 


The Democrats were for this bill, 
the Republicans were for it, the Pres- 
ident was for it. In fact, only the 
devil could be against it. When vari- 
ous Republicans proposed amend- 
ments, they were not trying to defeat 
the bill. The amendments sounded 
good—or, at least, most of them did. 
One of them was intended to compel 
the unions to hold honest elections. 
Others dealt with similar matters. 
Three or four amendments Senator 
Knowland introduced himself and 
pleaded for with tearful eloquence. 
The Democrats, Knowland cried, 
were denying the poor working class 
the protection of these laws. 

The reply on behalf of the Demo- 
crats was rather dryly and pointedly 
delivered by majority leader Johnson 
or, if he was absent, by the youthful 
but very confident Jack Kennedy. 
With great patience, they explained 
over and over again that this bill had 
been worked over year after year, had 
been discussed with the experts and 
the representatives of labor and in- 
dustry. It was ready to go through 
and its enforcement could be ex- 
pected with confidence, But these 
amendments—about 40 of them—had 
been thought up on the floor. The 
intentions of the drafters might be 
good, but no one could guarantee the 
results. On behalf of their party, the 
Democrats solemnly promised imme- 
diate hearings on these proposals. The 
leaders of the AFL-CIO had promised 
help, and their collaboration would 
give some assurance that the bills 
finally passed would be practical and 
enforcible. 

Senator Knowland’s reply was that 


if the amendments were not passed 
then, they would have little chance 
of being passed at all this session. It 
was amazing to see how solidly the 
supporters of the Johnson position 
stood up during the monotonous vot- 
ing. Through the long afternoon and 
into the evening, the votes ran about 
35 for and 50 against the amend- 
ments. The final vote on the original 
bill was 88 to 0. 

Now Senator Knowland, who is 
running for Governor out in Califor- 
nia, can go back to his campaigning 
and say to the union men in his state 
of gold, wine and movie queens: 
“Look, I am the real friend of the 
working class; I pulled for all of 
these good laws and the wicked 
Democrats turned them all down.” 
On the other hand, Lyndon Johnson, 
if he takes it into his head to do a 
little campaigning in the populous 
and popular West Coast state, can 
fire back: “The man is obviously a 
faker. He tried to put through a mess 
of half-baked laws which trade-union 
men had never heard of. We Demo- 
crats are inviting honest union men 
to help us write laws which will cover 
the points about which your man 
talks tearfully.” 

David Lawrence wrote a sob-story 
column the other day. He. began: 
“The story of the year is being un- 
folded right now in Congress. It is 
the story of how labor-union money 
. . . keeps a majority of members of 
Congress from enacting laws that 
would do away with rackets whereby 
the dues of workingmen are stolen 
or misused.” This may forecast the 
campaign which we are to have next 
fall. There are some 18 million trade 
unionists in the United States, Their 
top officials are almost universally 
respected as honest, able men doing 
their best to help solve tough prob- 
lems. The men in the Senate, includ- 
ing some liberal Republicans, an- 
nounce that they will consult these 
men in drawing up legislation which 
affects their organizations. And all 
that some scribes can think of to elu- 
cidate the situation is to raise the cry: 


“They have been bribed!” 
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CHAMBERLIN 


ROM THAT enchanted afternoon 
EF: April when blue-suited umpires 
in eight major and countless minor 
league parks call “Play Ball” until 
that crisp October day when some 
umpire signals the last out in the 
World’s Series, baseball dominates 
the American sports scene, and for 
good reason. Intensely dynamic, fast 
in execution, heavily charged with 
excitement, suspense and uncertainty, 
baseball is America—the American 
character in action. 

The contrast with the British na- 
tional sport, cricket, is the contrast 
between the American politician 
“running” for Congress and _ the 
Briton “standing” for Parliament. A 
baseball game lasts between two and 
three hours, with no breaks until the 
third man is out in the last inning. 
A British cricket match, with its 
leisurely “tea breaks,” may go on as 
long as three days. 

Nothing in baseball can ever be 
taken for granted. The worst team in 
the league may rise up and beat the 
best one. A game that starts out lop- 
sided and dull may turn into a spine- 
tingling thriller as the team that is 
behind rallies in the late innings, Al- 
though team play is essential, it is 
also a game of individual heroes, of 
whom the supreme immortal is the 
fabulous Ty Cobb, of the old Detroit 
Tigers. 

Cobb could do everything in the 
game except pitch. He could hit and 
field and run surpassingly, and no 
one has matched or is likely to match 
his lifetime batting and base-running 
records. Cobb played the game with 
a fierce passionate energy, a single- 
minded concentration that had to be 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Take Me Out 
To the Ballgame 


seen to be believed. A good symbol! 
of the enterprising spirit of America 
was the fiery Georgian, Cobb, dash- 
ing for third base (when most play- 
ers would have stopped at second) 
and quite possibly drawing a wild 
throw and coming in to score. 

There have been more affable and 
likable figures in the game than 
Cobb, who never gave or expected 
quarter. When he slid into a base in 
a cloud of dust, it was just too bad 
if the infielder did not keep out of 
the way of his gleaming spikes. But 
of all the immortals in _baseball’s 
Pantheon, the Hall of Fame at Coop- 
erstown, New York, Cobb, by general 
agreement, is the greatest and likely 
to remain on this pedestal forever. As 
Matthew Arnold said of Shakespeare: 
“Others abide our question. Thou 
art free.” 

The typical crowd at a baseball 
game is an excellent cross-section of 
America, male and female, old and 
young, people of quite varied tastes 
and backgrounds, but united in close 
attention to the unfolding contest. 
You may find yourself seated next 
to a 19-year-old boy, excited by his 
first big-league game, perhaps a 
shortstop on his Little League team. 
Or your neighbor may be a dyed-in- 
the-wool veteran fan, who has been 
watching games since the First World 
War or earlier and who will snap out 
a precise figure, such as “18,” if 
you remark that Ted Williams or 
Mickey Mantle has been hitting a 
good many home runs. 

Once, the face of an elderly gentle- 
man in the next seat looked familiar. 
Before long we recognized each other 
as holders of adjoining subscription 





seats for the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and mingled 
comments on the strong and weak 
spots of the Boston Red Sox with 
what we liked and disliked in music, 
Women may be just as ardent fans 
as men; I know of one elderly bed. 
ridden lady whose life is much en. 
riched by the possibility of hearing 
baseball games over the radio. And 
it was the late Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
who won a nationwide baseball quiz 
contest by spotting the name and 
occasion when a player in the World 
Series (Bill Wambsganss of Cleve. 
land, 1920) made an_ unassisted 
triple play—something about as rare 
as a royal flush in poker. 

Big-league baseball was long a mo- 
nopoly of the states east of the Mis- 
sissippi, with St. Louis its western- 
most outpost. But this year we have 
the San Francisco Giants and the Los 
Angeles Dodgers. The former Bos- 
ton Braves won the world’s cham- 
pionship in Milwaukee uniforms, 
while Kansas City houses the former 
Philadelphia Athletics. 

Sinclair Lewis’s George F. Babbitt 
boasted that he knew three languages, 
American, baseball and poker. Base- 
ball is one of the best conversational 
icebreakers among Americans of all 
groups and interests, from college 
professors to taxi drivers. And not 
the least of its merits is that there is 
nothing like a closely contested ball- 
game to take the spectator’s mind off 
worries, troubles and tensions. 

I know from personal experience 
that baseball addiction is as hard to 
outlive as alcoholism. As a boy, | 
kept up with the batting and pitching 
averages of almost every player in 
the two big leagues. Then, from 1922 
until 1940, when I was living in the 
Soviet Union, Germany, Japan and 
France, I wouldn’t have known who 
won the World Series. Now, per: 
haps in my second childhood, I go 
out to Fenway Park two, three or 
four times a week when the Red Sox 
are at home, not only watching 
games but meticulously recording 
every play, down to balls and strikes, 
in a well-filled scorebook. 
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Winston Churchill and the Second Front, 1940-43. 


By Trumbull Higgins. 
Oxford. 218 pp. $6.00. 


OnE OF the most deplorable (and 
one of the most lucrative) of the 
cultural and political rackets that 
have sprung up in this country dur- 
ing the last ten years has been the 
production of projects in workd 
strategy and books on military affairs 
written by professional intellectuals. 
We are being solemnly treated to a 
spate of books usually written by 
refugee “political scientists” attempt- 
ing to instruct Americans in How To 
Be Reasonably Machiavellian. It is 
no longer women’s clubs but founda- 
tion presidents, tycoon ambassadors 
and fat generals who listen in awe 
to the latest strategic theories spun 
out by flatfooted, flatulent and my- 
opic scientists and intellectuals, most 
of whom have never had a rifle in 
their hands. They are, of course, 
usually all wrong. 

Trumbull Higgins is not a refugee 
scientist; he is an American, hard 
rather than soft, and his book is not 
pompous at all. These circumstances 
alone should entitle him to a hearing. 
Moreover (and this is an important 
point), Higgins in his book still talks 
about politics—which, under certain 
conditions first indicated by Aris- 
totle, may be a reasonable and pro- 
pitious endeavor. The trend nowa- 
days is no longer to talk about some- 
thing with which we are familiar 
but to postulate ideas about things 
with which we are not; hence the 
theorists and, after them, many peo- 
ple nowadays talk not politics but 
Globics (pron. Globix). It is, there- 
fore, a pity that Higgins’s book is 
Wrons, too, though fortunately not 
all wrong. 

The issue is a very great one. It 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Churchill and U.S. Experts 


Reviewed by John A. Lukacs 


Author, “The Great Powers 
and Eastern Europe” 
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CHURCHILL AND ROOSEVELT AT THE ATLANTIC CHARTER CONFERENCE 


is that, despite the flowery verbal 
admiration which Americans lavish 
on Winston Churchill (Time’s Man 
of the Half-Century), they really do 
not understand him at all. And it 
may not be much of an exaggeration 
to say that most, if not all, of our 
troubles and dangers in the last fif- 
teen years flowed from this peculiar 
misunderstanding of Churchill by 
Americans and of Americans by 
Churchill. Since 1939, Churchill 
staked almost everything on his con- 
viction that Americans will support 
Britain against totalitarian powers, 
and that Americans would compre- 
hend the inestimable importance of 
Anglo-American cooperation in this 
dangerous world. These reasonable 
convictions have, however, proven in 
part over-optimistic. By 1944, for 
example, it was evident that Ameri- 
cans were not willing to side with 


% 


Britain against the emerging power 
of Russia (just as today they are not 
willing to side with Britain on cer- 
tain issues involving the emerging 
power of Germany). In many issues, 
Roosevelt sided with Stalin rather 
than with Churchill. There was the 
American refusal to understand 
“British imperialism” in the Balkan 
invasion discussions or in the Greek 
Communist rebellion issue in 1944, 
twelve years before Suez. This is 
not simply attributable to Democrats 
or to Republicans, since this Ameri- 
can suspicion in regard to Churchil- 
lian Britain (working almost always 
to the advantage of Moscow) has 
been entertained by Henry Wallace 
as well as by Henry Luce, by Joseph 
E. Davies as well as by Patrick Hur- 
ley, by Eleanor Roosevelt as well as 
by John Foster Dulles, by Alger Hiss 


as well as by Admiral King. 
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The way this peculiar American 
inclination (it is, in reality, a curi- 
ous mixture of suspicion and of a 
sense of inferiority) works is to 
attribute all kinds of motives to 
Churchill. Thus, fifteen years ago 
the Roosevelt circle dismissed 
Churchill’s Balkan plans by saying, 
among themselves, that it was but 
a sort of psychological compensation 
on Churchill’s part for his failure at 
the Dardanelles during the First 
World War. Thus, fourteen years ago 
Time and Life (though noi Stalin) 
attacked Churchill for putting down 
a Communist uprising in Greece be- 
cause, in their opinion, here was a 
Churchillian imperialist trick all over 
again. Thus, twelve years ago Dean 
Acheson snubbed Churchill after the 
famous “Iron Curtain” speech at 
Fulton, since the State Department 
felt it should not lend its prestige to 
a scheme involving America with 
Russia presumably to the advantage 
of Britain. Thus, five, four, three, 
two years ago McCarthy as well as 
the Lucepapers and Dulles openly at- 
tacked Churchill’s calls for a new ap- 
proach to Russia (during the confused 
period after Stalin’s death) as if these 
were the appeasement advocacies of 
a man growing senile. Few are those 
Americans who understand Church- 
ill. Though they do not always agree 
with him, Harry Truman and George 


Kennan are among them. In a way, , 


so is Trumbull Higgins, even though 
his book is consistently, sharply and 
often exaggeratedly critical of 
Churchillian strategy. 

The main thesis of Higgins’s book 
is summed up in the last paragraph, 


which says, among other things, that 
Churchill subordinated “a war not 
yet won to personal inclinations or 
to considerations of domestic policy.” 
These personal inclinations, accord- 
ing to Higgins, included peripheral 
warfare; and his main domestic con- 
sideration was to have as few British 
battle casualties as possible. This may 
be so. Yet Higgins, who contrasts 
Churchill’s “Erastian” with the tradi- 
tional North American “Puritan” 
concepts of war, does not quite make 
it clear that methods of warfare 
which are perhaps less “Erastian” 
and “Puritan” are more likely to be 
put into effect by great naval democ- 
racies. After all, four-fifths of that 
presumably proto-typical “Puritan” 
war of the Union against the South 
was conducted, and bungled, with 
this supreme consideration of cut- 
ting down casualties in mind. On 
the other hand, Higgins’s main thesis 
is brilliantly supported with the help 
of fragments of evidence organized 
most intelligently. Thus, his almost 
unique argument is presented in a 
sharp, straightforward and _ honest 
brief. Still, it is a pity that the book 
stops at 1943, in many respects not 
a propitious division date; for the 
great contrasts between Churchillian 
and American concepts ought to be 
examined in detail during the time 
when the divergences were deepest, 
from 1943 to 1946. 

Of course, Higgins would admit 
that the Churchillian 
have been honorable ones. If a great 
war leader of a democracy, at a time 
when the supreme danger of military 
defeat is already gone, wishes to re- 
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duce the number of dead and fight 
the war with political ends in mind, 
we ought to say: What’s wrong with | 
that? This is the point beyond which 
Higgins spins his thesis to undue 
lengths: He speaks of Churchills 
“Erastian,” “Anglican,” “ 
strategy, and calls him “a master 
solidly based on Clausewitz.” | have 
a tiny suspicion that Churchill may 
never have read Clausewitz and that 
he may not even know what “Eras 
tianism” or “Arminianism” are sup- 
posed to be. (But, then, I have al- 
ways doubted that Stalin ever read ¥ 
Marx through, if at all; and now, 
when I understand that Stalin’ 
Foundations of Leninism is always on 
Dulles’s desk, I am sure that it is not 
on Khrushchev’s. ) 

If Churchill was wrong, he was* 
wrong not because of Higgins’ 
points but because he tied British 
policy too closely to America; and 
the mess in Europe and in Asia is 
largely due to the condition that after 
1943 it was the Americans who had‘ 
the main say in Globics and Churchill 
no longer had the main say in poli- 
tics or in strategy. I do not say that 
Churchill was a demigod, and not 
even that he was a Good Giant but 
that, compared to him, Stettinius and 
Eisenhower and the rest were pyg 4 
mies. That they were good little pyg: 
mies, benevolent pygmies is beside 
the point; the point is that a pygmy, 
no matter how benevolent, has a fate- 


Arminian” 


ful tendency to become all mixed up. 
And from being all mixed up to being 
all shook up is but one long step. 
This may sound harsh, but it is 
true. Unlike his American psycho- 
analysts (and Higgins is not among 
the usual run), Churchill was a gen 
erous man. He would not haves 
minded if George Washington’s fare- 
well image of the Decent Ugly Duck 
ling had really become the Great 
Eagle of Western Christendom. Us 
fortunately, with Herren Professoren 
Teller and Conant and Dulles, the 
Great Eagle has now become the 





Atomic Platypus, big flat head, flat 
little eyes, flat feet, flat minds and 
all. 
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Keepers of the Daemon 


Writers at Work: The Paris Review Interviews. 


Ed. by Malcolm Cowley. 
Viking. 309 pp. $5.00. 


Ir TOOK a Cezanne to see that Tin- 
toretto’s overpowering plastic wish 
was for a canvas glistening in essen- 
tial blacks and whites. It took a D.H. 
Lawrence to hear the death-song 
whispering under Walt Whitman’s 
expansive optimism. It took a Henry 
James to catch the bitterness beneath 
William Dean Howells’s placid sur- 
faces. All of these did for their fellow 
artists what, given the very nature of 
creative work, the artists can rarely 
do for themselves: they discovered 
the bold basic stroke, the style, that 
the artist had labored to achieve, and 
then, in that sort of merciful forget- 
fulness that accompanies all creative 
activity, had left imprinted deep in 
his work, hoping that the others 
would find it. To speak out and yet 
not to know, or even wish to know, 
the true import of what one speaks— 
this is the perennial mystery and am- 
biguity of all creativeness. 

In our positive age, when sex is 
boiled down to a row of statistics and 
personality is a course in school, the 
artist is expected to turn himself in- 
side out, sneak up on his slumbering 
or napping daemon, and pin it down 
for detailed inspection. Thus these 
interviews: the young and earnest 
men deployed in pairs and equipped 
with tape recorders, diligent advance 
reading, and a discreet but powerful 
curiosity. Somehow, by some magic, 
itis hoped that the secret of creation 
will suddenly be revealed to us. In 
the meantime, we get this gallery of 
famous writers riding their respective 
obsessions in public—and an obses- 
sion is far from a style—evading the 
politely pressing indiscretions of the 
interviewers, doggedly fulfilling their 
Presumed public obligations by sit- 
ting still and letting the photographer 
do his work as they smile broadly 
for the camera. 
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Reviewed by Raymond Rosenthal 


Contributor, N. Y. “Times Book Review,” 
“Partisan Review,” “New Republic” 


Or, as in E. M. Forster’s case, grin- 
ning self-consciously, a devilishly ex- 
pert grin that comes out in polished 
antitheses, in private jokes worn 
smooth by years of bland rehearsal 
within the tight walls of England’s 


snug literary community. “Of 


course,” Forster says indulgently, to 
the prod of the interviewer whose 
eye is on the mystery of his abruptly 
discontinued creativeness, “I had a 


FORSTER: ‘THREE CATEGORIES’ 


very literary childhood. I was the 
author of a number of works between 
the ages of 6 and 10. There were 
‘Ear-rings through the Keyhole’ and 
‘Scuffes in a Wardrobe.’” But his 
quips drew a blank, and the inter- 
viewers go right on prodding, Is’ this, 
in T. S. Eliot’s phrase, impertinent 
curiosity? Low gossip? Or legitimate 
inquiry into an aged author’s private 
life? 

For, since we are confronted by a 
manuscript page of Forster’s unfin- 
ished novel, a rather nasty question 
hovers constantly above this polite 
colloquy: Why did Forster give up 





writing novels? It actually never gets 
itself said, but Forster’s ear is too 
sensitive to miss the mumbled impli- 
cation. Suddenly, as a kind of bonus 
for all this politeness, he comes out 
with it: 

“In no book have I got down more 
than the people I like, the person I 
think I am, and the people who irri- 
tate me. This puts me among the 
large body of authors who are not 
really novelists, and have to get on 
as best they can with these three cate- 
gories. We have not the power of 
observing the variety of life and 
describing it dispassionately. There 
are a few who have done this. Tolstoy 
was one, wasn’t he?” 

Now let the biographers get to 
work; but the cornered old man is 
sore, and in response to another 
“technical question” he snorts: 

“People will not realize how little 
conscious one is of these things; how 
one flounders about. They want us to 
be so much better informed than we 
are. If critics could only have a 
course on writers’ not thinking things 
out—a course of lectures . . . (He 
smiled.) ” 

Across the channel, in Francois 
Mauriac’s studio, we are in the well- 
drilled atmosphere of French litera- 
ture where interviews are old stuff 
and efficiency assigns all—gossip, in- 
discretions, and faux pas—to their 
rightful places in the hierarchy. A 
few crisp words on technique, a neat, 
back-handed slam at the uprushing 
younger generation, and then the 
plangent, carefully phrased philo- 
sophical statement designed to add a 
couple of stout timbers to M. Mauri- 
ac’s particular literary barricade. He, 
too, however, has a pretty cold opin- 
ion of the Anglo-Saxon approach to 
the problem of the writer. He sub- 
mits to the questions, but gets his 
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own back at the very tail-end of the 
proceedings: 

“The rarest thing in literature, and 
the only success, is when the author 
disappears and his work remains, We 
don’t know who Shakespeare was, or 
Homer. People have worn themselves 
out writing about the life of Racine 
without being able to establish any- 
thing. He is lost in the radiance of 
creation. That is quite rare.” 

And then, sadly: “There are almost 
no writers who disappear into their 
work. The opposite almost always 
comes about. Even the great charac- 
ters that have survived in novels are 
found now more in handbooks and 
histories, as though in a museum. 
As living creatures they get worn out, 
and they grow feeble. . . . Madame 
Bovary seems to me to be in poorer 
health than she used to be.” 

And a final rebuke: “What I fear 
is not being forgotten after my death, 
but, rather, not being enough forgot- 
ten. As we were saying, it is not our 
books that survive, but our poor lives 
that linger in the histories.” 

This is a rarefied atmosphere for 
even a tape-recorder, so it is with an 
almost audible sigh of relief that our 
impervious interviewers turn to the 
more autobiographical Americans. 
Dorothy Parker, with a sense of be- 
ing just the sort of museum piece 
Mauriac dreads becoming, trots out 
her line of rueful wisecracks; and 
James Thurber obliges with reminis- 
censes of the “good old days” on the 
New Yorker; and William Faulkner 
entangles us in his web of double- 
edged humor. “The writers’ only re- 
sponsibility is to his art,” he explains 
carefully. And then: 

“Art is not concerned with envir- 
onment either; it doesn’t care where 
it is. If you mean me, the best job 
that was ever offered to me was to 
become a landlord in a brothel. In 
my opinion it’s the perfect milieu for 
an artist to work in. It gives him 
perfect economic freedom; he’s free 
of fear and hunger; he has a roof 
over his head and nothing whatever 
to do except to keep a few simple ac- 
counts and to go once every month 
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and pay off the local police. The 
place is quiet during the morning 
hours, which is the best time of the 
day to work. There’s enough social 
life in the evening, if he wishes to 
participate, to keep him from being 
bored; it gives him a certain stand- 
ing in society; he has nothing to do 
because the madam keeps the books; 
all the inmates of the house are fe- 
males and would defer to him and 
call him ‘sir.’ All the bootleggers in 
the neighborhood would call him 





‘sir.’ And he could call the police 
by their first names.” 

Rougher treatment than any‘ 
Frenchman could dream up, but the 
interviewers kept right on, and now 
we have the book, with Malcolm 
Cowley’s anodyne introduction, and 
the lengthy evasions and stumblings 
and reiterations of all our best keep. 
ers of the daemon. A fascinating 
book, of course, as fascinating as the 
most relevantly irrelevant gossip 
about a baffling private mystery. 





A Hoosier in Chile 


Chile Through Embassy Windows. 
By Claude G. Bowers. 
Simon & Schuster. 375 pp. $5.00. 


Tus book is delightful, as was the 
engaging little man who wrote it. 
Reminiscences by an old man of a 
period which must have been one of 
the happiest in his career, it is in- 
formative, and very 
readable. It is not critical. 

Claude Bowers, after six years as 
U.S. Ambassador to Spain, was 
named this country’s envoy to Chile 
in 1939. He stayed at that post for 
the astounding period of fourteen 
years, until the election of Eisen- 
hower. The Republicans had the good 
grace to keep him on a few months 
after they took office, so that he 
would be able to complete twenty 
years in the diplomatic service and 
thus be eligible for a pension. 

This book is varied. Some parts 
read like a particularly good travel- 
ogue, as Bowers talks about his pere- 
grinations the length and breadth of 
the Chilean Republic. Other parts dis- 
cuss the ambassador’s complicated 
negotiations during the Second 
World War designed to get Chile 
lined up with the Allies. The author 
emphasizes again and again that 
Chile’s neutrality throughout a large 
part of the war should not be inter- 
preted as hostility toward the United 
Nations, but rather as a process simi- 
lar to that which took place in the 
United States before Pearl Harbor. 


interesting, 





Reviewed by 
Robert J. Alexander 


There are interesting sidelights 
concerning Bowers’s relations with 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, as well as engag: 
ing assessments of various leading 
Chilean political figures during 
Bowers’s period as ambassador. He 
devotes a whole chapter to Arturo 
Alessandri, three times President of 
Chile and probably the most impor 
tant political figure which that coun- 
try has produced in the 20th century. 

Judging from this book, Bowers 
liked virtually everything he saw in 
Chile and almost everyone with whom 
he came in contact. His only doubts 
were about some of the Axis diplo- 
mats during the war and the Com- 
munists after it. But there were ap-s 
parently many things which Bowers 


did not see: the poverty in which the} ; 


majority of the people live, the slums 
which are a blot on Santiago and 
other Chilean cities and towns, the 
illiteracy which still plagues they 
country despite its excellent school 
system. 

Anyone who knew Claude Bowers. 
five feet tall with beady, twinkling 
eyes and an inevitable cigar, cannol 
help but like this book. Anyone inter 
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i trace between the Brother’s mono- 


logues and those of Clamence in 
Camus’s The Fall. Though fleeting, it 
does give cause to ask whether the 
Nobel Prize winner did not learn a 
thing or two from his contemporary. 
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Reviewed by Max Cosman 
alcolm By Ramon J. Sender. 


Contributor, “Commonweal,” “Nation,” 
“Personalist,” “Arizona Quarterly” 


n. andi New Mexico. 408 pp. $6.50. 


iblings 


The Villa Julieta is perhaps the 


wu weakest instalment in  Sender’s 
: ye: THERE ARE men who are monu- France), its disguise was too uncer- trilogy. In part, this may be so be- 
natingy ments while they are alive. Either as _ tain to fool anyone. That Sender did — cause the magic of nostalgia that 
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idealists or ideologists they have 
done much and have borne much. To 
them tyranny and the resistance to it 


Shas never been something imper- 


sonal, as it is to most people, but a 
most familiar matter. Of such men, 
marked, hunted or exiled during the 
crucial Thirties and Forties, five are 
still with us. André Malraux, Arthur 
Koestler, Albert Camus and Ignazio 
Silone are not our concern on this 


not at the time have any more assured 
notion of what he intended to do with 
his reminiscences may be gauged by 
the fact that his next work in the 
series, Violent Griffin, did not see 
print till 1954. The third novelette, 
The Villa Julieta, took three more 
years to come out. With its predeces- 
sor it is here Englished by his wife, 
Florence Hall Sender. One must as- 
sume that the translation is accurate. 


puts a pre-pubic world before us dulls 
as the contradictory shades of ado- 
lescence draw closer. In part, too, 
this may be so because Sender’s 
focus blurs here and there. In meet- 
ing the exigencies of new situations 
he often loses Pepe, makes him an 
auxiliary to others. Which is not to 
say that memorable pages do not 
show up in the book—they do. Some 
of them limn a Uriah Heepish crea- 
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theless implicated in it. He knew im- 
prisonment under the Primo de 
Rivera dictatorship. He fought for 
the Spanish Republic as a major on 
the General Staff. He was forced to 
leave the land by the sort of Commu- 
nist machinations George Orwell has 
reported on in Homage to Catalonia. 
His wife and a number of further 
relatives were butchered by Fascist 
forces. 

In the years since, Sender has 


Taken together, the trilogy pre- 
sents the emotional coming-to-age of 
an amazing youngster, Pepe Gracés. 
Chronicle of Dawn covers his 10th 
year. A miniature Don Quixote, 
Pepe’s Dulcinea is Valentina; his 
Panza—with all apologies to the 
worthy gentleman to be named—is 
his tutor Mosén Joaquin; his knight- 
ly adventures are with fathers who 
cannot understand him (there are 
two: his own and Valentina’s), with 


about Pepe and Valentina. Their love 
correspondence by carrier pigeon is 
proof again that ingenuity can tri- 
umph over adversity. 

The end of The Villa Julieta has 
Pepe matriculated in the Instituto of 
Zaragoza. But this is not so impor- 
tant as something else that is occur- 
ring. Subject to the chemic changes 
of physiology, he is approaching the 
threshhold of life’s keenest mystery 
—passion. Delicately Sender touches 
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The Smaller Dragon. 
By Joseph Buttinger. 
Praeger. 535 pp. $6.00. 


THERE ARE few readers for whom 
Joseph Buttinger’s The Smaller 
Dragon will not open the door to the 
little known drama of an _ exotic, 
courageous, and strategic nation. For 
thousands of years the people of 
Vietnam have played a decisive role 
in the struggle for Asia, occupying a 
crucial position between India and 
China. 

Vietnam has been the main obsta- 
cle to Chinese expansion for more 
than one thousand years. Since the 
Vietnamese gained their independ- 
ence from China in the 10th century, 
they have defeated half a dozen ma- 
jor Chinese attempts to annex the 
rich rice bowls of the peninsula. To- 
day, like Germany and Korea, Viet- 
nam is divided by forces that cannot 
cease to fight each other until their 
peoples are reunited. 

On the basis of the most recent 
archeological research, Buttinger 
provides new answers to the complex 
question of the origin of the Viet- 
namese. He persuasively demonstrates 
that they do not belong to the “great 
family of the Chinese,” as the Com- 
munist leaders of North Vietnam and 
many French scholars still maintain. 
On the evidence compiled in this 
new volume, it seems clear that the 
Vietnamese possessed their distinct 
characteristics more than 2,000 years 
ago and have preserved them despite 
a thousand years of Chinese domina- 
tion. 

The Smaller Dragon deals with ail 
the aspects of Vietnam’s history that 
are relevant to the question of the 
country’s political survival. Starting 
from a little-explored period of early 
Vietnamese statehood in the third 
century B.C., Buttinger’s narrative 
runs through more than two millen- 
ia up to the beginning of the 20th 
century, when the French, after a 40- 
year struggle to conquer and subdue 
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2,000 Years of Vietnam 


Reviewed by Leo Cherne 
Executive director, Research 
Institute of America 


the Vietnamese, were at last able to 
organize the systematic exploitation 
of their “richest colony.” 

Vietnam’s history from 1900 to the 
present is treated separately in the 
form of a summary and chronology 
of all major events. These concluding 
50 pages are a richly documented and 
critical evaluation of French achieve- 
ments and omissions. They sketch the 
rise of the nationalist movement, the 
growth of Vietnamese Communism 
and the tragic events under French 
rule that led to the Indo-China War, 
America’s reluctant support of an 
indefensible colonial regime, and the 
loss of North Vietnam to Commu- 
nism. 

The Smaller Dragon also presents 
a comprehensive and impartial ac- 
count of the role the missionaries 
have played in the history of Viet- 
nam. Buttinger is as frank in his 
admiration for the heroism and self- 
sacrifice of the early missionaries as 
he is critical of their later role as 
advocates of French military inter- 
vention. Making use of recent publi- 
cations, many hitherto secret official 
and private French documents, But- 
tinger provides an up-to-date account 
of the early French intervention in 
Vietnam and of the 19th-century 
conquest. The secret documents were 
released by the French Government 
after the fall of Dienbienphu. 

Singling out but one aspect of But- 
tinger’s tenacious re-examination of 
history, this reviewer was fascinated 
by his demonstration that the old 
idea of a government of philosophers 
has at least once been historical real- 
ity: Precolonial Vietnam was a state 
with a ruling class whose prestige and 
power rested neither on property nor 
on force but on education. Vietnam’s 
ruling class were its state officials, 
the mandarins. To obtain their posi- 
tions, the mandarins had to undergo 











competitive literary tests, after q 
training that can only be described a 
philosophical. Unlike their Chin 
mentors, the Vietnamese mandarin 
had no competitors in the exercise of 
power. No men of wealth, no holders 
of military positions, no leaders of 
ecclesiastic organizations threatened 
their monopoly of rule. Political 
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MARKFIELD 


NCE UPON the screen, there was 
O GI Joe the beachcharger, who 
looked like Everyman and declaimed, 
from the side of his mouth, the blank 
verse of the Harry Browns and Nor- 
man Corwins. (“Man oh man, when 
ah’ get outta’ here—if ah ever get 
outta’ here—ah’m gonna’ build me 
the biggest bar in the world and ah’m 
gonna’ draw me the tallest beer and 
ah’m gonna’ get me a gal with the 
biggest. . . .”’) 

But in recent years, GI Joe has 
turned into a more subtle, complex 
animal, with all manner of moods 
and motivations. As sensitive and 
thin-skinned as Stephen Daedalus, 
he spends most of his time stubbornly 
bucking the System, fighting a futile, 
forlorn fight to preserve his integrity 
in a world populated by sadistic, 
fascist-type officers, goonish bunk- 
mates, demanding fathers and a host 
of other hoked-up authority symbols. 
Something is eating at him, some- 
thing has worn him down premature- 
ly and soured his days. Any minute, 
it seems, he will make significant 
comment, mouth a fiery protest. And 
what will he say at a time when all 
the good protests have long since 
been made? It doesn’t matter; more 
important is the fact that he is a 
Victim, and, for the vast liberal 
audience which has had to make do 
lately with exploited Apaches and 
misguided adolescents, he comes as 
a Godsend. 

Of such stuff is Noah Ackerman, 
puniest of The Young Lions, a New 
York Jew who is spared no indignity 
at the hands of his brutish buddies 
and who must try to lick the whole 
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On SCREEN 


By Wallace Markfield 


A Litter of 
Young Liberals 


damned company before emerging, 
finally, as a serviceable vessel of 
democracy. Little of his past is made 
known. Only here and there bits and 
snips that hint he hasn’t had it too 
good (he’s clerked at Macy’s, he’s shy 
around girls); that he’s far from 
being a real intellectual (never mind 
the Modern Library Ulysses in his 
foot locker; he still can’t spell “exten- 
uating”). Yet there is something in 
him that is a part of us all: the un- 
spoken assumption that he will come 
through, that things will remain un- 
der control, that if he will not inherit 
the earth other good men will. 

Thus, despite its fundamental dis- 
honesty, there is something pathetic 
and touching in his final joyous 
declaration of faith in his captain, 
in all that is wise, kind and liberal: 
“You know what? It’s wonderful! 
The Greens are going to be running 
things when this over!” Ultimately, 
though, we respond not so much to 
Noah Ackerman as we do to Mont- 
gomery Clift’s belief in his role, in 
the almost tragic spectacle of an 
actor attempting to express, with 
every line of a face that has aged 
badly, the importance of his under- 
taking. 

If you belong to the massive ma- 
jority of those who see in Marlon 
Brando an artist of the highest order, 
The Young Lions is more than worth 
the trek to the local second-run house. 
Most of the footage is given over to 
him, and he gets the chance to prove, 
if proof is needed by now, that he’s 
just about the most aggressive actor 
in the business. The smallest gesture 
—whether it’s the wriggling of a 


shoulder or the tilt of a chin—seems 
to be a confident announcement that 
he has gotten to the heart of the mat- 
ter, said all that can be said not only 
about the character but about the 
human situation. Even his underplay- 
ing—and at times here, he almost 
fades off the screen—has an over- 
weening arrogance when you set him 
alongside such unpretentious, low- 
keyed Hollywood buffs as Jack 
Lemmon and Glenn Ford. 

By and large, in shot after shot, 
the film gives evidence that director 
Edward Dmytryk and everyone else 
who worked on it have used all their 
resources. Sometimes Dmytryk, with- 
out overstating, gets his effects just 
right; I think, particularly, of the 
wild and wonderful motorcycle ride, 
which offers a nightmarish suspen- 
sion of the laws of space and time 
and motion. He gets into trouble, 
however, with a five-minute desert- 
war sequence, where the temptation 
to poetry goes against the best inter- 
ests of his theme. The screen is dark- 
ened and silenced for the rising of 
the sun; then the fire of mortars and 
machine-guns and small arms is or- 
chestrated in with such delicacy, such 
meticulous attention to technical de- 
tail, that you half forget this is all 
meant to show that war is systema- 
tized inhumanity. 

It dawns on me that I have un- 
intentionally slighted Dean Martin, 
who gives a soft-shoe, sloe-eyed and 
generally pleasing imitation of Rob- 
ert Mitchum. And Maximilian Schell, 
the neurasthenic heavy, is just about 
perfect. 
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On STAGE 





By Lionel Abel 


Canadian Troupe Presents 
‘Le Malade Imaginaire 


RANCE has come to off-Broadway 
by way of Canada with the pro- 
duction of Moliére’s Le Malade Imagi- 
naire by the Canadian company which 
calls itself Le Theatre du Nouveau 
Monde. 1 say France appeared for 
this reason: The great qualities the 
world owes to the French mind—the 
grace that is all lightness, the deft- 
ness that is equivalent to, yet some- 
how better than, depth—are continu- 
ously present in Moliére’s comedy. 
This is one of the world’s great the- 
atrical works. Though it aims only at 
amusing us, it deserves the designa- 
tion “pure” much more than any of 
those modern works—in fiction or 
poetry—which aimed only at being 
called that. 
There is probably no such thing as 
a perfect production, but this one 
leaves nothing to be desired. The 
main part was admirably played. 
Some of the supporting actors were 


extraordinary, The great thing about 
the show, though, is not any indi- 
vidual bit of acting but rather the 
spirited way in which the whole thing 
is carried off. The delight of the 
actors in their roles became for me 
an essential part of the production. 
This has been called a bitter play; 
I felt it to be a happy one. Happy? 
Is that really possible? Moliére was 
close to death when he wrote this 
comedy and died playing the main 
lead in it. Incurably sick, he played 
the part of the hypochondriac who 
is not sick at all. So, as Le Malade 
Imaginaire, Moliére may have imag- 
ined himself robust. But what gives 
the play the character I felt as “hap- 
piness” must surely not be ascribed 
to any psychological state we may 
assume Moliére to have experienced 
before writing this work. For, once 
he fell to work, his state of mind 
could not but have become a func- 
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tion of his talent. No matter how sick 
you are, when you have a mind like 
Moliére’s you cannot but be happy 
when you are using it. 

He used his wit against the doe. 
tors, whom he must have regarded as 
little better than criminals and cheats, 
No doubt they were just that. Moliére 
himself had seen what they had done 
to wreck the health of Louis XIV, 
and certainly their inability to help 
Moliére in his own moment of need 
must have contrasted violently in his 
mind with their self-importance and 
pretentiousness. But the play goes far 
beyond an attack on doctors, who 
finally come to symbolize all those 
whom we turn to when in trouble and 
who cannot help us. The comedy 
could easily be transformed into an 
attack on the psychoanalysts, who, 
whatever their merits, necessarily in- 
terpret our need for something they 
cannot accomplish as a need for 
them. In the final scene, when the 
imaginary invalid decides to become 
a doctor himself, and is admitted into 
the medical profession after a cere- 
mony of pure farce, do we not have 
a prophecy of what we see nowadays 
happening all around us? The pa. 
tients of the analysts want to—or do 
—become analysts, or at least the 
analysts of their friends. 

About two years ago, the group 
of actors known as the Shakespeare- 
wrights gave the best production of 
Twelfth Night that I have ever seen, 
and one that could be compared to 
the present offering by the Canadian 
players. While there were no out 
standing performances in that Twelfth 
Night, the production as a whole was 
a stunning one. The Canadian com 
pany now playing at the Phoenix is 
more talented and versatile than wert 
the Shakespearewrights, but the great 
ness of the show they have put on 
for us here in New York springs from 
something they have in common with 
the American group: a freedom from 
the dullness of conventionalized act- 








ing, a love of the play they are per 
forming in, and an inner feeling 
solidarity with the great dramatis 
who wrote their parts. 
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NUCLEAR RACE 


Thank you for printing Harrison Brown’s 
“The Future of the Nuclear Race” (NL, March 
31). This is the first time that some of us have 
seen an outline of a possible way to break 
the deadly circle we seem to be trapped in. 
Berkeley, Calif. Henry E. MOEHLE 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Doubtless, the irony of reading in the 
April 14 issue two contradictory articles on 
morality in foreign policy did not escape your 
readers. Representative Charles D. Porter (“The 
Struggle Without End”) assails the State De- 
partment for supporting Latin American dic- 
tators and exhorts us to base our “leadership on 
moral as well as material resources.” Reinhold 
Niebuhr (“Morals and Cold War”) agrees that 
the Administration’s decision in the Suez crisis 
was mistaken because it “helped to destroy the 
moral and political position of France and 
Britain.” 

It seems illogical that Porter, while asserting 
that the struggle against dictators in Latin 
America is an endless one, refers to the ultimate 
victory of moral leadership, if only we intervene 
in the internal affairs of other American states. 
He cannot be familiar with the disastious re- 
sults in all the Americas of President Wilson’s 
moralizing and intervening in favor of the 
“right” or democratic side in Mexico, to cite 
but one case. Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
was the wiser for it. 

As a teacher at Columbia University, I think 
and believe, although it has not yet been proved, 
that Dr. Jesus Galindez was foully murdered 
by Trujillo’s thugs. It is highly unlikely, as 
Porter writes, that Morris Ernst, considering 
the restriction on his activity he so astonishingly 
accepted, will convince anyone of Trujillo’s 
immaculate vest in this case. 

We should be grateful to Porter (and others) 
for his efforts in helping to unstick the de- 
partments of State and Justice from their do- 
nothing stands on investigating this kidnaping, 
if not assassination, on U. S. soil. 

What moral standards Secretary of State 
Dulles uses to judge which states are dictator- 
ships has been fascinating the public for years. 
Still, it is surprising that he used such a 
tawdry trick as requesting a high official of a 
foreign government to submit to questioning 
by U. S. authorities. Suppose any government 
Were to request the same of ours? Secretary 
Dulles’s indignant rejection would have the 
full support of public opinion here. 

Strictly speaking, it would have been more 
appropriate for Porter to address his remarks 
to the U. S. citizens resident under dictators. 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


They are the ones who do business with “im- 
morality.” But once the U. S. Government 
starts withholding conventional arms—or even 
customary medals—from one Latin American 
“personality” or another, we shall again have 
raised widespread resentment and hatred of 
this country there. We might instead hope 
that our ceasing to use foreign policy to pass 
moral judgment on particular Latin American 
governments, a policy which serves the national 
interest, might in time be extended to our 
relations with other states of the world. 

New York City DonALp WARREN Jr. 


UNITED WORLD 


Again, by Norman Cousins’s “Nuclear Weap- 
ons and the Human Community” (NL, April 
21), you raise the basic challenging cosmic 
problem of the unity of the human race. 

While generally supporting the Cousins 
proposal that the United States should join 
the human race, we must not underestimate 
the tremendous obstacles and the educational 
campaign involved. Nothing outside of the 
human instinct of self-preservation is more 
deeply rooted than nationalist egotism. It rep- 
resents the tremendous and cumulative century- 
old differences created by geography, climate, 
economic development and a host of other 
complicated factors reinforced by cultural his- 
tory and nationalist education. 

The fierce struggle to unite the United 
States in the horrors of our own Civil War will 
seem like a small guerrilla skirmish compared 
to the problems of setting up a United States of 
the World and its 2% billion people. Even 
in the U. S. progress is still greatly hindered 
by emphasis upon “states’ rights.” If the United 
Nations had tried to abrogate the sovereign 
powers of nations by direct assault, it would 
have quickly committed suicide. Only very 
slowly can it edge toward a world government 
of law and order. It must tolerate regional 
groups within the United Nations. 

Yet if we could see the world from one of 
our artificial satellites, it would certainly ap- 
pear as a planetary unit. Anatomically men are 
brothers. Then, too, we are realizing that we 
cannot keep undeveloped people down in a 
ditch unless we share the ditch at least in 
part with them. The dangers of insurgent and 
ebullient nationalism can be exploited by every 
potential Hitler. There is no restraint on na- 
tionalist egotism. Patriotism still remains the 
last resort of scoundrels. 

In the light of future world history, nation- 
alism may appear as infantile measles suffered 
before maturation, but it can create con- 
siderable problems in current history. At its 


worst, nationalism can make a people imitate 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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CONTINUED 


the Gadarene swine rushing to self-destruction. 
Just as the Communist dictatorship inevitably 
leads to Stalin and Khrushchev, so rampant 
nationalism leads to empire. Patriotism is too 
often based on a distaste and hatred of other 
nations. Each nation builds its own kultur. 
Each nation writes its own corridor history 
and exaggerates its own role of importance. 

Optimistically, we can note that scientists 
in the International Geophysical Year cooperate. 
Art and literature are not confined to national 
frontiers. Civilization is not the creation of 
any single nation; its perpetuation is a super- 
national responsibility. The very words which 
we use are international in their roots. 

Nevertheless, the international basis of 
music, art, literature and science cannot be 
easily transferred to politics. The reluctance 
to remove tariff barriers shows that trade and 
commerce do not operate without chauvinistic 
and nationalist considerations. Even the in- 
ternational organization of workers (linked to- 
gether by what Lincoln described as the closest 
bond of fellowship between men and women 
who toil for their living) has never been power- 
ful for peace. All the Internationals set up by 
the Socialists and trade unionists abruptly be- 
came ineffective when World War I and World 
War II recalled trade-union members and 
radicals to their prior national allegiances 
and loyalties. 

Our childhood memories and our sub-con- 
scious minds are full of nationalist prejudices 
and symbols which are exceedingly difficult 
to eradicate. The first tendency of the human 
mind is to think that anything which is dif- 
ferent is inferior, and we all tend to be victims 
of xenophobia. 

History has had its own perfervid anti-na- 
tionalists, such as Gustave Herve, who later 
became the most fervid of all the patriots 
when his native France was invaded. Another 
French thinker not so well known was E. Lanti, 
who, logically enough, was prepared to consider 
the unification of Europe by Hitler as a pro- 
gressive step. In the “Sennacieca Asocio Tut- 
monda” which he set up, he divided the world 
into mathematical sectors in order to get its 
members accustomed to thinking outside of 
nationalist areas. Naturally Lanti thought that 
the international language Esperanto was also 
a necessary tool for helping men to escape 
the curse of nationalism. He tried to show the 
suicidal nature of the professional patriots and 
exposed all its allied rackets with their vested 
interests in the exploitation of nationalist and 
racial egotism. These attempts and others can 
be studied with profit when we try to put the 
cause of mankind above the cause of na- 
tions. 


New York City Mark STARR 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Ci 6-4600 
“MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR” 


Starring 
GENE KELLY - NATALIE WOOD 
Also Starring CLAIRE TREVOR - ED WYNN 
EVERETT SLOANE + MARTY MILNER 
Produced by MILTON SPERLING e Directed by IRVING RAPPER 


A Warner Bros. Release in WarnerColer 


mus ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“ESPANA’’— Brilliant new revue 
. with the Rockettes, Corps de 
Ballet, Vocal Ensemble . . . Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so —— 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of T: 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St, N.Y¥.C. Phone, 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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“lamiment Chanber. Music Festival 
TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 19 to 22, 1958 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist © ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist © MAX ARONOFF, Violist © ORLANDO COLE, Cellist 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Program 


THURSDAY EVENING... JUNE 19 — 9:00 P.M. 


Quartet, Opus 76, No. 2 HAYDN 
Quartet No. 3, Opus 41 SCHUMANN 
Clarinet Trio, K. 498 ae alge RE ae NS EEN yo Se ape eae MOZART 
MARTHA MASSENA, Piano JAC RATTERREE, Clarinet MAX ARONOFF, Viola 
FRIDAY EVENING .,. JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 
Quartet No. I, Opus 12 MENDELSSOHN 
Guitar Solo Group 
Quintet for Strings and Guitar Siete Ae ee ae BOCCHERINI 
REY de la TORRE, Guitarist 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 21 — 2:00 P.M. 
Quartet in F major, K. 590 . . . . MOZART 
Trio for Clarinet, Cello and Piano, Opus I! a eke aces et Were tee BRAHMS 
VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Piano JAC RATTERREE, Clarinet ORLANDO COLE, Cello 
SATURDAY EVENING ,.. JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 
THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 
Holberg Suite =i. Say GRIEG 
Flute Suite in B minor Degen fete rigs gated is BACH 
JULIUS BAKER, Flute 
Piano Concerto ne Breer re 4G ico res een ae Pg aM ae Sak Sener en SHOSTAKOVICH 
VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Piano DOMENICK DeGANGI, Trumpet 
SUNDAY MORNING... JUNE 22 — 11:00 A.M. 
Quartet, Opus 18, No. 3 BEETHOVEN 
Quartet, Opus I! BARBER 
"American" Quartet DVORAK 


A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos © TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET © NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5-7333 
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STERDAY it wasn’t there. Today, he picks it 
upand wonders: why did it grow like that? 
The miracle of growth! Whether it’s a “‘toad- 
stool’’ that springs up overnight or a cancer cell 
that suddenly comes into being, we’ve a lot to 
learn about the whole beautiful process of or- 
derly growth . . . and the dreadful, senseless 
growth that is cancer. 
The cancer puzzle is tied up in growth 
—growth of body cells smaller than the periods 
on this page. 

Scientists, working under grants from the 
American Cancer Society, are ceaselessly study- 
ing cells—normal and cancer cells. And they 
too are asking: Why? 


Why do cells suddenly change from normal 
growth to uncontrolled, disorderly growth? This 
question can be answered only by the most 
probing, painstaking and costly research. 
Your contributions to the American 
Cancer Society will support hundreds of scien- 
tific studies necessary to save lives today and 
tomorrow. 

lars. Send your gift to 4 AN OF 
CANCER in care of 

your local post office. S () ¢ LIV i 


Remember: Cancer 
canstrikeanyone.But 
you can strike back 
hard with your dol- 














